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SPRINGTIME IN GERMANY DOCTOR’S NOTES 


VIRTUAL CHEATING 



Which of these frames is the real 
Specialized S -Works Tarmac, and 
which is the counterfeit? We enter the 
world of black market bikes to find out. 


O O After years of distancing itself from 
L U the sport of cycling, Germany has 
come back to the fray, with a slew of young 
stars filling the results sheet, and television 
broadcasters willing to air the sport across the 
calendar. 

SITTING IN 

0 C There’s a new kid in town. Australia’s 
k U Rohan Dennis takes the first stage race 
victory of the year Down Under, and quickly 
follows that with a new Hour Record. 

OPPOSING PHILOSOPHIES 

C n training methods are at opposite 
O U ends of the spectrum. Trevor Connor 
compares polarized and sweet-spot training. 


1 O In a sport with sometimes murky rules, 
I w Therapeutic Use Exemptions may be 
the grayest area of them all. 

UNWRITTEN RULES 

0 Q rulebook for cycling takes up 
kw volumes, from the substances athletes 
can’t ingest, to the points they gain after 
every race. But the rules on the road? That’s 
another story. 

ASSISTED LIVING 

Q yi You pedal, but they make you faster. 
OT E -bikes have entered the marketplace 
and bring cycling to more people than ever. 
But do they belong on our trails? 


yi O The concept of Strava is simple: compare 
T U your rides with the world. Unfortunately, 
not everyone believes in fair play. 


PASSPORT TO PANDEMONIUM 

y| Q The biological passport has been 
“ L decisive in the fight against doping. But, 
as the Roman Kreuziger case has brought to 
light, the legal ramifications aren’t so simple. 


THIS PAGE: Specialized Tarmac S-Works SL4 and counterfeit 
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Every bike race brings its own 
challenges to the table. Stage 2 
of the Tour de San Luis was no 
exception. Due to harsh storms 
the night before the stage, water 
crossings became an accepted 
component of the racing in 
Argentina. Starting in La Punta 
and stretching 185.3 kilometers 
to Mirador de Potrero, the stage 
consisted of two categorized 
climbs, finishing atop a 4.8km 
first category climb that averaged 
6.7 percent. Although the 
weather conditions weren’t ideal, 
Daniel Diaz (Funvic Brasilinvest- 
Sao Jose dos Campos) was able 
to attack in the final kilometer 
and pull out the win for the host 
country. Diaz would go on to take 
the overall victory. 
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Riding between the lines 


F or a sport that is defined by a start line, a finish line, and a sophisti- 
cated timing system, pro cycling remains surprisingly complex, and 
not without its ambiguities. 

The start gun is fired, athletes pedal furiously, and one rider emerges as the 
winner; that much is clear. What happens in between, as well as what happens 
before and after, is open to interpretation and exploitation. 

Heart rates soar. Riders squabble over choice lines through turns. Me- 
chanical mishaps occur, sometimes at the worst possible moment. Caravan 
vehicles are drafted. Rules are bent. Favors are granted. Alliances are made, 
and broken. In a sport filled with suffering and chaos, there are, at times, 
elastic interpretations of the rules. 

And that’ s just in the heat of battle. Off the bike, pro racers are subject to anti- 
doping efforts aimed at protecting clean sport — efforts they sometimes exploit. 

It’s not just the professionals that face these gray areas; weekend warriors 
must also navigate through the haze. Amateur cycling is not immune to corrup- 
tion, whether it comes in the form of counterfeit carbon frames sold online, or 
fellow competitors doctoring their workout files. As with everything, cycling has 
its own shadowy comers of the internet. 

For these reasons, we present an issue dedicated to the gray areas of the sport. 
European Correspondent Andrew Hood examines the unwritten rules of 
the pro peloton — those codes of conduct that are understood, but not en- 
forceable — and the situations in which they’re sometimes ignored. Wheth- 
er it’s Alberto Contador riding away from Andy Schleck on the Port de Bales 
at the 2010 Tour de France, or Nairo Quintana riding away from, well, every- 
one, on the Passo dello Stelvio at last year’s Giro d’ltalia, pro cycling has seen 
its share of controversial moments. As Cadel Evans told Hood, “To make 
rational decisions is not easy in unexpected circumstances.” 

Off the bike, pro riders are discouraged from cheating not only for fear 
of testing positive for banned substances, but for fear of tripping an alarm 
in their biological passport, a longitudinal series of tests that can reveal the 
presence of doping. Since 2008, there’s been no smoking gun required to 
suspend a rider for cheating. It’s a remarkable application of technology 
and science, but is it foolproof? Czech rider Roman Kreuziger, snagged 
by the bio-passport, is currently challenging its validity in a case that could 
have profound ramifications. 

And on the topic of doping, there is perhaps no grayer issue than that of 
the Therapeutic Use Exemption, a doctor’s note that temporarily allows signa- 
tories to the World Anti-Doping Agency’s Code to use banned substances for 
therapeutic purposes. Newly appointed Associate Editor Caley Fretz tackles both 
the bio-passport and TUE issues, as well as an issue closer to his heart — the 
question of whether the new wave of electronic-assist mountain bikes should be 
allowed on singletrack trails. 

As for you and me, our riding and racing won’t likely be affected by TUEs or 
the biological passport, but it could well be affected by other topics covered in 
this issue, such as black-market counterfeit frames, the growing trend of mani- 
cured singletrack, or the sad issue of Strava doping (yes, this is really a thing). 

All told, these stories paint the picture of a sport that continues to evolve, 
facing new and growing challenges — whether they are efforts to stray from 
accepted boundaries, or efforts to make the sport more inclusive, sometimes to 
its detriment. 

So much for the simplicity of a start line and finish line, eh? Hopefully this 
issue will give you something to think about, or discuss, on your next ride. Just 
stay between the lines. 
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— NEAL ROGERS 
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Punch 


Zipp’s SL-70 Aero handlebar and SL Sprint 
stenn — two engineering marvels creating the 
ultimate carbon cockpit. With its wing-shaped 
bar top, the SL-70 Aero provides real aero benefit 
with a 70mm reach to allow proper fit without 
compromising stem length and steering control. 
The SL Sprint has highest stiffness-to-weight 
ratio of any stem on the market and comes in six 
sizes to meet any rider’s fit needs. It’s the perfect 
one-two punch. 
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Hailed as "the sports book of 

the year*j Land of Second Chances 
is the astonishing story of four men 
determined to rebuild the hopes of a 
broken nation. Meet Adrien Niyonshuti, 
Tom Ritchey, Jock Boyer, and Paul 
Kagame. In a land desperate for heroes, 
they confront impossible odds as they 
struggle to put an upstart cycling team 
on the map — and find redemption in the 
eyes of the world. 


"Lewis is a reporter of rare skill and he writes 
with wit and verve. Land of Second Chances is 
by turns horrifying, moving and unexpectedly 
funny. It's also the sports book of the year 

by a backcountry mile." — ESQUIRE UK 
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Tvelopress* 


Featured in Barnes & Noble Booksellers. 
Available in bookstores, bike shops, 
and online. Read the first chapter free at 
WWW.VELOPRESS.COM/RWANDA. 
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Aerodynamic 

Bust through sound barrier 
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Eyewear integration 
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Cappuccino Lock 

Quick and easy way to 
secure your helmet and 
bike while you enjoy 
post-ride refreshment! 
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Magneto 

Magnetic attachment, 
keeps eyewear from 
interfering with helmet 
retention system 


Lighter, better 
ventilation and more 
aerodynamic than 
your current helmet 


Lazer Z1: The helmet is just the start. No other manufacturer can provide all the protection, 
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invest in the best helmet system available. Invest in yourself, with Lazer. 
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Doctor^s notes 

The sport’s governing bodies prohibit the use 
of some performance-enhancing drugs — until 
medical permission is granted. Navigating the 
murky waters of Therapeutic Use Exemptions. 


By Caley Fretz 



T he scene could have been ripped out of a bad crime novel. A skinny, pale Dane, 
codename Chicken, rats out his dealer, a Belgian doctor with a checkered past. 
The doc is in cahoots with a dirty cop, an affable Swiss with a charming smile. 
More than a decade of impropriety comes crashing down as the Chicken provides 
testimony to a hard-charging group of American investigators. 

But if s not fiction. It is, if the story of former Tour de France leader Michael Ras- 
mussen is believed, precisely the scenario in which cycling finds itself 

The alleged dirty cop, the UCFs former chief medical officer and current sci- 
entific advisor, Mario Zorzoli, provided cover for dirty teams and dope doctors, 
Rasmussen says; the same man facilitated potential abuse of the Therapeutic Use 
Exemption (TUE) system, designed to provide riders a legitimate means of tempo- 
rarily using medication on the banned list. 

Much of the story is not new. That the peloton of the mid-2000s was rife with 
systematic doping is no longer a surprise. But questions surrounding the TUE, 
which allows riders to take banned medication with a legitimate medical need, con- 
tinue to swirl through pro cycling. 

As recently as last May, Zorzoli fast-tracked a TUE for Team Sky’s Chris Froome. 
The UCEs regulations governing the TUE request process, at the time, did not 
match up with those of the World Anti-Doping Agency. TUE requests did not pass 
through the required three-member committee. Instead, Zorzoli was the sole au- 
thority behind the request’s approval. 

On April 26, Sky announced that Froome would not start Liege-Bastogne-Liege, 
due to a respiratory infection. A week later, Froome stood on the top step of the Tour 
de Romandie stage race, traces of an otherwise-banned corticosteroid, predniso- 
lone, still in his bloodstream. 

While Froome may have indeed been suffering from a chest infection, whether 
or not his performance at Romandie benefitted from the prednisolone, a powerful 
anti-inflammatory drug, is an open discussion. 

The UCI has since opened an investigation into Zorzoli, provisionally suspend- 
ing him from working on anti-doping projects pending the results. It has changed 
the rules that govern the TUE process, too, bringing them in line with the proce- 
dures set by WADA. 

Confidence in the system, though, won’t turn around so quickly. And confidence 
is critical to the success of a structure that, thanks to medical privacy law, exists 
largely exclusive of oversight. 

SHAKEN CONFIDENCE 

The TUE system should be straightforward; the concept itself is magnanimous, 
intended to allow athletes with a medical issue to continue to compete while being 
medicated for that issue. TUE’s allow Type 1 diabetics, asthmatics, and those suf 
fering from depression to race. The TUE should not be seen, in and of itself, as an 
indicator of medical abuses. In fact, that’s the whole point. 

But the process behind acquiring a TUE has been shrouded in mystery for 
years. It has, allegedly, been abused and sidestepped, and has always been 
coated with the gray shield of doctor-patient confidentiality. It is this shield 
that makes confidence in the arbiters of cycling’s TUEs so important — confi- 
dence that has clearly been shaken. 

It is impossible to know who has a TUE, or why one is granted, or for how long 
each is valid, or whether the medical issue is legitimate, unless a rider opens up and 
offers that information. Medical privacy laws prevent teams, doctors, or the UCI 
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from releasing such material — though each has, 
illegally, on occasion. Believing in the legitimacy of 
a TUE, then, is largely a matter of trusting the UCI. 

Thafs what makes Zorzolfs involvement in the 
Rasmussen testimony so troubling. 

Dr. Zorzoli was never the target of the U.S. Anti- 
Doping Agency. He was merely caught in the cross- 
fire of testimony aimed at a different doctor, Geert 
Leinders, the former head doctor for Rabobank. In 
testimony against Leinders, Rasmussen implicated 
Zorzoli in a doping cover up. 

Rasmussen testified that on the first rest day of 
the 2005 Tour de France, the UCI informed Ra- 
bobank that Rasmussen’s doping control test had 
shown a very low reticulocyte count, suggesting 
improper blood manipulation through blood trans- 
fusions. Dr. Leinders met with Zorzoli, then chief 
of the UCI medical commission, to discuss the is- 
sue. After his meeting with Zorzoli, Dr. Leinders 
told Rasmussen that “Rabobank was a team that 
had 'butter on its head’ ... meaning that all the prob- 
lems, doping related problems the team had, would 
slide off And he called me now the most protected 
rider in the race.” 

Rasmussen also testified that Zorzoli recom- 
mended that Leinders give Rabobank riders DHEA 
because “all the other teams are doing it as well.” 
The Dane further testified that, up until the 2005 
Tour of Germany, Dr. Leinders periodically provid- 
ed him with DHEA. 

SYSTEM FAILURE 

At the time that Zorzoli fast-tracked Froome’s 
TUE request last spring, the UCI did not adhere 
to the TUE protocol laid out by the World Anti- 
Doping Association (WADA). WADA is clear 
on the subject: Each TUE application must be 
reviewed by “at least three physicians with ex- 
perience in the care and treatment of athletes 
and a sound knowledge of clinical, sports, and 
exercise medicine.” 

Yet, in cycling, such a committee has histori- 
cally only been convened when a TUE might be 
controversial. Following the Tour de Romandie, 
UCI president Brian Cookson admitted the error 
of this logic. 

“The TUE committee for the UCI was only be- 
ing used for cases of a complex or potentially con- 
troversial nature, but what I’ve said since that came 
to light is maybe they’re all of a controversial nature 
and maybe we then need to look at continuous im- 
provements of our processes,” he said. 

A TUE for the defending Tour champion is dou- 
bly controversial. Froome’s doctor in Monaco, Dr. 
Stephane Bermon, did not prescribe corticosteroids 
for his chest infection; a Team Sky doctor, Alan Far- 
rell, made that request, allowing Froome to take 
qomg of the medication per day. Froome won Ro- 
mandie by taking victory in the final time trial over 
world time trial champion Tony Martin. 

Team Sky general manager Dave Brailsford de- 
fended the TUE at the time, and it is indeed true 


SUBSTANCE 

USADATUE 
APPLICATIONS (2013) 

Stimulants 

139 

Glucocorticosteroids 

75 

Anabolic agent 

60 

Beta-2 agonists 

42 

Hormone and metabolic 

modulators 

39 

Narcotics 

25 

Peptide hormones and 
growth factors 

18 

Diuretic and other 
masking agents 

17 


that sticking to the protocol laid out by WADA is 
the responsibility of the UCI, not riders or their 
teams. “We’ve always stayed within the rules, so 
we’ve got nothing to hide,” Brailsford said. 

“It is important to note that in connection 
with the TUE granted to Chris Froome, as con- 
firmed by WADA, any rider in the same situ- 
ation with comparable supporting medical evi- 
dence would have been given an authorization 
to take similar oral treatment,” a UCI statement 
read shortly after the episode. 

The request may have been entirely legitimate, 
but questions over the treatment of his TUE re- 
quest, and questions surrounding prior actions of 
Dr. Zorzoli, give one pause. 

Whether or not Froome received a performance 
benefit is less clear. WADA’s TUE rules stipulate 
that a TUE may only be granted if use of the medi- 
cation is “highly unlikely to produce any additional 
enhancement of performance beyond what might 
be anticipated by a return to the Athlete’s normal 
state of health following the treatment of the acute 
or chronic medical condition.” 

A TUE, in other words, is designed to bring a 
rider back to baseline. If there is a danger that the 
medication in question could provide an appre- 
ciable benefit, the TUE should never be approved. 

A TUE for a drug like EPO, for example, would 
be rejected; the drug would constitute an “addition- 
al enhancement of performance” and therefore any 
athlete requiring it would be forced to stop racing. 

Froome was not the only prominent name to 
race during or shortly after using prednisolone last 
year. Chris Homer applied for, and was granted, a 
TUE on August 15, after the Tour of Utah and just 
before the start of the Vuelta a Espaha. Unlike 
Froome, his TUE was approved by committee; like 
Froome, the UCI allowed him to race shortly after 
taking the medication. 

Homer was caught up by a different system, 
however. The more stringent rules of the voluntary 


teams association. Movement for Credible Cycling 
(MPCC), to which his Lampre- Merida team be- 
longed, kept him out of the Spanish tour; his use 
of prednisolone dropped his cortisone levels below 
the MPCC’s allowable limit, and Lampre team was 
forced to pull its defending champion off its roster. 

Team Sky is not a member of the MPCC. If it 
was, it is likely that Froome could not have raced, 
and won, Romandie. 

CHANGES MADE 

As promised, the UCI has instituted a new set of 
rules governing the application for and approval of 
TUEs. The new protocol went into effect in July of 
last year, though the UCI’s rulebook was only for- 
mally updated on January 1, 2015. 

First, the UCI reconvened the TUE Committee 
that is suggested in WADA’s regulations. Since 
last July, all TUE requests, 120 in total, have gone 
through this committee. No longer can a solitary 
individual, like Zorzoli, push through a TUE. 

“The TUE Committee is made up of six mem- 
bers, most of them independent of the UCI and 
of National Federations, renowned for their exper- 
tise in sports medicine, in line with the 2015 UCI 
Regulations for Therapeutic Use Exemptions,” 
UCI press officer Louis Chennaille confirmed 
with Velo. 

All requests are now submitted to the UCI via 
its ADAMS system, the same one professional rid- 
ers use to update their whereabouts. ADAMS is ad- 
ministered by WADA, providing an additional lay- 
er of oversight over the process. “The UCI is one of 
the only International Federations to use ADAMS 
for transparency reasons,” Chennaille said. 

In January, the UCI suspended Zorzoli, and, by 
the time you read this, he may be dismissed alto- 
gether. The UCI is keeping that investigation inter- 
nal, and would not comment on any potential ac- 
tion it might take against the Swiss doctor. 

Should the accusations against Zorzoli bear out, 
and should he be removed from his long-held post 
at the UCI, the governing body will have success- 
fully removed yet another skeleton from its deep, 
dark closets. 

The UCI has not addressed the disparity in stan- 
dards faced by teams that have signed on to the 
MPCC charter and those that have not. Though 
the governing body appears to have corrected its 
TUE application process, it has not accompanied 
those changes with a clear definition of what con- 
stitutes “additional enhancement of performance 
beyond what might be anticipated by a return to the 
Athlete’s normal state of health.” That means that 
two riders taking the same medication, both with 
TUEs, may still find themselves facing drastically 
different consequences. 

While the concept of the TUE is justified, 
the process remains flawed. It is a process that 
needs to work faultlessly, without controversy, 
in order to restore confidence in the sport and 
its arbiters. 
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“If you win the Giro Rosa, 
you win 500 euro [525 
euro in 2014]. I thank the 
organizers of the Giro 
because they put the race 
on, of course. But if one 
day I win the Giro, and I 
split the money with my 
teammates... I’m left with 
maybe 50 euro. Well, then I 
can go and eat a pizza with 
my friends.” 

— GiorgiaBronzini(Wiggle- 
Honda) on the gender inequalities 
in cycling (for reference, the 
winner of the men’s Giro took 
home 200,000 euros in 2014) 


“I have not seen anything like 
this. It’s not just the wind, the 
sand, too, you can not even 
breathe, or anything... There 
were splits, regrouping, more 
splits, crashes... Everything! 
There are no climbs, but I 
prefer them. I would rather do 
the Tourmalet five times.” 

— Alejandro Valverde (Movistar), after stage 2 of the 
Tour of Qatar 


“This is the 
ciosest to death 
rii ever be 
before actuaiiy 
dying.” 

— Australian Jack Bobridge (Budget Forklifts), 
after his failed Hour Record attempt 



“I think today 
[Wout van Aert and 
1] showed we made 
the right decision 
to participate in 
the eiite category." 

— Mathieu van der Poel (BKCP- 
Powerplus), 20, after winning the world 
cyclocross championship in Tabor, 
Czech Republic 


“Before the race I 
would’ve signed for 
silver, but not now. 

I don’t think I won 
silver. I lost gold.” 

— Wout van Aert (Vastgoedservice- 
Golden Palace), after a dropped chain 
and crash at the world cyclocross 
championship 


“My kit turned up in January, 
and I had all normal skinsuits 
in my case. I rang the team 
to ask if they’d forgotten. 

I said, ‘Are you aware I’m 
world champion?’ The world 
champion skinsuit turned up 
in the post [a few days later].” 

— Bradley Wiggins (Team Sky) 
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IT'S BEFORETHE CROWDS, THE COWBELLS, 
THE ACCLAIM, IT'S BEFORE SUNRISE, ARER 
HOURS, BEVOND CITY LIMITS. IT'S IN THE 
RELENTLESS CLIMB, YOU'RE MADE. MADE 
STRONGER, MADE FASTER, MADE ALIVE, 

THIS IS WHERE YOU'RE MADE, 


Featured items: 
2Q15 Bladt Label Bib Shorts 





VELONOTES 


Ask a Pro 


Deep philosophical advice from 
a roadie sage by Phil Gaimon 


I keep seeing riders complain about having to race in bad weather, wanting stages to be 
shortened or cancelled because of cold, heat, or rain. When did pro cyclists turn into such 
wussies, and what can we do about it? Fans love the drama and crashes. 

Indeed, the wussification of pro q^dists is a growing concern. These cowards seem to think that six-hour 
training rides, months away from home, and choking down overcooked pasta at hotel buffets is enough 
to earn them their exorbitant paychecks. And now they want to race in conditions that won’t affect their 
health? The nerve! 

You’ve pointed out riding conditions, but I’ve seen other examples of wussiness lately, which I think we 
also need to address: 

• Riders who wear helmets 

• Riders who need saddles, because the seat post isn’t soft enough 

• Riders who don’t drill the cleat directly into their foot, opting instead to use a cowardly “shoe” device 

• Riders who use mitts when removing a souffle from the oven 

On second thought, maybe riders are tough enough. Now that they’re not all on EPO, the race organizers 
could shorten a stage here or there, rather than trying to out-epic each other, and fans that want to see more 
blood can go watch a rodeo. 


If you could give one piece of advice to a young cyclist who aspires to go pro, what would it be? 

Ask for more than one piece of advice. If you need it all summarized in one bullet point, it’s not going to 
happen for you. But don’t listen to everyone. I’ve met a lot of coaches, bike fitters, and team managers who 
don’t know what the hell they’re talking about. Find someone who’s achieved a level that you want to reach, 
harass them with questions, and when you’re as good as they are, find someone better to harass. I’d say you 
can ask me here, but if you ask one question a month, you won’t have enough answers until you’re racing 
the master’s 50-^ category. 


Is it difficult to adjust to riding 
different bikes when you change 
teams or sponsors? 

It’s always a little confusing when you 
drive someone else’s car, right? You 
know how to drive, so you can get 
around, but you keep turning on the 
windshield wipers when you’re looking 
for the headlights, and you might pull 
up to the wrong side of the pump at the 
gas station. Riding a new bike is basi- 
cally the same thing, so any time a pro 
changes teams, there’s a lot of adjust- 
ment to be made. 

First, you have to deal with the fit. 
Your old bike had a 56cm top tube, with 
a 100mm stem, but your new bike’s top 
tube is 55.4cm. You can either swing 
by the bike shop and demand a 106 
mm stem to make up the difference, 
or fudge your shifters around and get 
used to it. 

Next, when you switch saddles, it’s 
not hard to get the height and fore/aft 
positions where you want them, but 
then you sit on each saddle a little differ- 
ently, you think about it too much, and 
suddenly you’re stopping at every light 
and busting out the multi-tool. 

It took me a long time, but a million 
bike fits and trial and error got me to a position 
that I like, and now any time I get a new bike, I 
take it to a bike fitter. I don’t ask for a fit exactly, 
but they help me match my angles and position to 
what they measured on my old bike. Then, I get a 
massage a couple days after I change something 
(even just installing new cleats), and that goes a 
long way toward working out the Idnlcs. 

Most importantly, don’t be a damn princess (or 
wussy) that needs everything within 0.5 nanome- 
ters. I’ve seen pros mark their seatpost where they 
want it, and move it up and down a bit every few 
rides. But it’s impossible to get exact matches on 
your training bike, your race bike, your spare bike, 
and the bike that you take from your domestique 
when the shit hits the fan (or the ass hits the 
cobbles), and you’ll need to be able to win on all of 
them. So, there’s your answer. But I still can’t find 
the turn signal on my new Diamondbadc. 


Phil Gaimon races for Optum-Kdly Benefit 
Strategies. His wehsite is philthethrill.net. 
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VELONOTES » RACING THIS MONTH 

Springtime in Germany 

After lying fallow for years. German cycling sprouts anew By Ryan Newill 



I n the pantheon of European cycling, Ger- 
many is not Italy, with its age-old youth 
teams, barrel-chested tifosi, and storied 
framebuilders laboring in the depths of more 
storied velodromes. It is not Belgium, where 
the sport seems to seep through the bergs and 
cobbles and into the water table, to be drunk 
up and absorbed by generations of fans from 
cradle to grave. It is not France, where the soil 
nurtures cycling’s premier stage race, coats the 
champions of its most hallowed one-day clas- 
sic, and gives alpine grass slim purchase on its 
most famous summits. 

In Germany, stunted and split by the ruin of 
two world wars during cycling’s mid-century 
ascendancy, the roots of the sport did not dig as 
deeply. When the doping scandals of the mid- 
200 os hit, pro cycling in Germany was not 
strong enough to weather the storm. 

With public confidence shattered by doping 
infractions that swallowed up the country’s old 
guard and new alike, pro cycling in Germany has 
withered for nearly a decade. Sponsors fled — in- 
cluding several of the large, non-endemic interna- 
tional corporations cycling desperately needs to 
engage. Television networks walked away. Teams 
disbanded, changed nationalities, or both. Races 
vanished: first the Hessen- Rundfahrt, then the 
Deutschland Tour, then the Sachsen Tour. But 
now, from the ashes, German cycling is sending 
up new shoots. 


RACING ON AIR 

“Thanks to ARD’s channels, I am delighted 
that the German public will be able to follow 
the Tour de France on German public TV, un- 
encrypted, daily, and live the race for the next 
two years.” 

So said Tour director Ghristian Prudhomme 
on January 5, announcing that German net- 
work ARD would again air live coverage of the 
Tour after a three-year absence. It marked, at 
least temporarily, a warming in the fraught 
relationship between the broadcaster and cy- 
cling’s biggest event. 

Open hostilities first broke out in 2007, 
when ARD abruptly abandoned their cover- 
age mid-Tour after Patrick Sinkewitz, a Ger- 
man riding for Telekom successor T-Mobile, 
tested positive for testosterone. Fellow German 
broadcaster ZDF pulled out as well. Sinkewitz’s 
sample dated from June 8, a month prior to the 
Tour, but the news hit the race dead center, on 
July 18. 

From the outside, the pullout seemed a rash 
response, but for ARD, a public broadcaster run 
in much the same commercial-free manner as 
PBS in the United States, Sinkewitz was simply 
the final straw. ARD had nearly stayed home fol- 
lowing the May 2007 admissions of mid-1990s 
EPO use from the Team Telekom old guard — 
including Eric Zabel, Udo Bolts, and Rolf Aldag 


FLYING THE FLAG 

Nine German riders from the 2014 Tour de France peloton 
lined up for a photo shoot prior to stage 18. From left: Andre 
Greipel, Marcus Burghardt, Marcel Kittel, John Degenkolb, 
Paul Voss, Marcel Sieberg, Andreas Schillinger, Tony Martin, 
and Jens Voigt. 

— as well as marquee rider Jan Ullrich’s doping- 
related entanglements and subsequent February 
retirement. The broadcaster ultimately relented, 
only to have Sinkewitz, then 26 years old, con- 
firm that the new generation offered no answer 
to the doubts raised by the old. 

Bound by contractual obligations with Tour 
owner Amaury Sport Organisation (ASO), 
ARD reluctantly returned to the Tour in 2008, 
but by the following October, the relationship 
was on the rocks again. First, double stage win- 
ner Stefan Schumacher, a German riding for 
home-team Gerolsteiner, returned a positive 
for the next- generation blood booster GERA. 
The next week, Bernhard Kohl — an Austrian, 
but also riding for Gerolsteiner — turned up 
positive for GERA as well. Like Schumacher, 
he’d had a successful Tour, winning the polka- 
dot jersey and placing third overall. 

The response was swift. Both ARD and ZDF 
announced they would not air live Tour cover- 
age in 2009, and scaled Tour coverage back 
to the bare minimum required under their 
contracts through 2011. Gontinued scandals, 
including those engulfing Alberto Gontador 
and seven-time winner Lance Armstrong, did 
little to alleviate the broadcasters’ skepticism. 
For 2012, the German stations did not renew 
their Tour broadcast contracts, citing a drop in 
viewer figures. With that, the sport’s premier 
event was gone from the airwaves of Western 
Europe’s largest population and most prosper- 
ous economy. 

How much the reduced coverage contrib- 
uted to ARD’s drop in Tour viewership can be 
debated. What can’t be is the impact of having 
the Tour back on German airwaves. Though 
subscribers to Eurosport Deutschland have 
been able to follow the Tour through thick and 
thin, the return of ARD will bring the Tour de 
France back, free and live, into 38 million Ger- 
man households, and back into the conscious- 
ness of the casual fan. The exposure not only 
returns sponsor value — existing and potential 

— to one of Europe’s largest markets, it also 
helps sow the seeds for future generations of 
German riders, an essential component to the 
sustained viability and growth. 
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ROOTING FOR THE HOME TEAM 

While the curative properties of time and the 
sport’s efforts to clean up may have contributed 
to ARD’s change of heart, naked nationalism 
might play a role as well. Last year, German rid- 
ers hauled off wins in seven of the 21 stages of 
the Tour, and as Ullrich, Zabel, and company 
proved in the 1990s, German audiences will 
tune in to watch a winner. That success is one 
factor feeding a return of German teams, with 
two squads talcing part in the Tour this year. 

Four of those 2014 Tour stage wins belonged 
to Giant- Alpecin’s Marcel Kittel, the giant from 
Arnstadt who is the reigning king of sprint fin- 
ishes. Also the owner of four prior Tour stages, 
a pair of Giro wins, and three straight titles in 
the Scheldeprijs, Kittel forms half of a one-two 
punch with his more versatile countryman 
John Degenkolb, who has claimed Gent-Wevel- 
gem and Paris -Tours, nine Vuelta stages, and a 
runner-up spot in Paris-Roubaix. 

The pair’s success in 2014 helped secure 
new secondary sponsor Alpecin, a German 
hair care brand whose products include hair 
regrowth formulas and caffeinated shampoo. 
With German sponsors and stars, the team’s 
center of mass shifted enough from its roots 
in the Netherlands, where it began as Shima- 
no-Memory Gorp in 2005, that it switched to 
German registration this season. The change 
makes it the first German-flagged team at the 
top tier since Milram disbanded after the 2010 
season. Giant-Alpecin still counts nine Dutch 
riders to five Germans, a long way from the 
Teutonic representation of the early Telekom 
teams, but it is a start. 

It wasn’t mighty Giant-Alpecin, though, that 
reestablished a German presence at the Tour. 
Following three years without a single Ger- 
man squad on the start list. Pro Gontinental 
NetApp-Endura broke back in with a wildcard 
invitation in 2014. Gzech climber Leopold 
Konig delivered with a seventh place result, but 
mostly the team dutifully played the wildcard 
role, animating breakaways and hunting stage 
wins. Konig has been snatched up by Team Sky 
for 2015, but the team will make a return ap- 
pearance. For German cycling, the return is 
doubly sweet: Bora, a German manufacturer of 
kitchen vents, has taken over title sponsorship 
from American data storage firm NetApp. 


SOLDIERS FOR HIRE 

Though the sport’s upper echelon was without 
German teams for years, the nation didn’t lack 
for results. After two decades where the coun- 
try’s stars rode for home teams, the last several 
years have harkened back the 1960s and 1970s, 
when a handful of German pros like Rolf Wolf- 
shohl, Rudi Altig, and Didi Thurau brought big 
results for foreign teams. The Americanization 
and eventual dissolution of the Telekom lin- 


eage, the dope-related flameout of Gerolsteiner, 
and the slow fizzle of Milram dispersed Ger- 
man talent throughout the peloton. 

Andre Greipel, once in the shadow of Mark Gav- 
endish at T-Mobile and its HighRoad-owned de- 
scendants, found his own success in a 2011 move 
to Lotto, delivering a Giro stage, six Tour, and four 
Vuelta stages to the Belgian Lotto outfit. Tony Mar- 
tin brought a world time trial title to HighRoad 
just as the lights went out, but has won two more 
for Belgium’s Etixx-QuickStep formation, along 
with four Tour stages and two wins in the profes- 
sional team time trial. 

Gerald Giolek, who burst onto the scene in 
2005 by beating Erik Zabel to win the German 
professional road championship at age 18, then 
spent years in the wilderness with T-Mobile, 
Milram, and Quickstep, has found new life at 
upstart South African squad MTN-Qhubeka. 
His win at the brutal, frozen 2013 Milan- San- 
remo marked a comeback for Giolek, but also 
a leap forward for the team, which received its 
golden ticket to the Tour in January. 

New talent is rising as well. Glimber Paul 
Voss will hope that Konig’s departure will give 
him new opportunities at Bora-Argoni8, while 
Rick Zabel will hope his second year at BMG 
Racing will take him another step closer to fill- 
ing his father’s formidable shoes. Neo-pros Ja- 
sha Sutterlin (Movistar) and Ruben Zepuntke 
(Gannondale-Garmin) will get their first taste of 
the WorldTour. And riders like Marcel Sieberg 
( Lotto- Soudal), Ghristian Knees (Sky), and Mar- 
cus Burghardt (BMG Racing) will remain some 
of the most valued domestiques in the sport. 

All told, Germany has 18 riders in the World- 
Tour ranks, spread across 11 teams from nine 
countries, and still more scattered throughout 
the Pro Gontinental ranks. Gan success at the 
top level, combined with a few scandal-free 
years, bring Germany’s enthusiasm for the sport 
back to the heady days of the early 2000s? Will 
German talent again coalesce in home teams 
like Bora-Argoni8 and Giant-Alpecin? Many of 
the ingredients are there, but not all. 

Germany does not have another apparent 
Tour contender on the horizon, no Ullrich wait- 
ing in the wings. And there is far more to pro 
cycling than the Tour de France. But for the 
first time in years, Germany will have live, free- 
to-air coverage of the sport’s biggest event. It 
will have credible threats and hands-down fa- 
vorites in the Tour’s sprints, time trials, and 
breakaways. And, as in many countries with- 
out a deep-rooted cultural relationship with 
the sport, the Tour remains the key to hopes 
of growth for German cycling. But whether 
the seeds planted in the revival of the past two 
years will take root, creating a sustainable cycle 
of success, or prove just another bumper crop 
followed by drought, only the coming seasons 
will tell. V 

Follow Ryan Newill on Twitter @SC_Cycling. 


t WINNING 



YOUTH 
MOVEMENT 

20 , 20 , 23. 

The ages of 
the men’s elite 
world cyclocross 
championship 
podium — Mathieu, 

Wout, and Lars — was, 
when averaged, younger 
than that of the U23 podium 



UNSEATING THE 

queen 

Pauline Ferrand- 
Prevot has now 
taken both the 
world road and 
’cross world 
titles from her 
teammate and 
friend, Marianne Vos 


-AUSSIE FLYER 

Rohan Dennis takes the Hour Record to a new 
level, going beyond 52km for the first time under 
the new unified rules 


CLASSICS STARS 

Degenkolb, Kristoff, Terpstra all register early- 
season wins in Middle East 


SOUR ■ 

GRAPES 

Belgian Sanne Cant 
criticizes “part-time 
’crossers” PFP and 
Vos for swooping in 
late-season, with 
fresher legs 



- CHAIN WATCHER, ANYONE? 

A 3D-gram piece of aluminum might have changed 
the outcome of more than one world ’cross 
championship race — including Wout Van Aert’s 
— had a chain watcher been installed 



THE MOST PAINFUL 

HOUR-^ 

Pacing can make 
or break an Hour 
Record attempt, as 
Aussie Jack Bobridge 
demonstrated after he 
went out too fast 



NO GO ALONSO 


The Fernando Alonso cycling project is unlikely 
to get off the ground, even in 2016 


LOSING 
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WHERE Hualien, Taiwan 


LENGTH 87.7km (54.5 miles) 

AVERAGE GRADIENT 3.9% 

MAXIMUM GRADIENT 27.3% 

ELEVATIDN GAIN 3,275 meters 
(10,745 feet) 


Mount HeHuan 


F ancy yourself a climber? 

Sure, you could head to France for its puny Alpine 
ascents. Maybe you like tropical paradise, so you’ve got 
your eye set on riding to the top of Mauna Kea in Hawaii. 

But if you really do like climbing, shouldn’t you tackle one 
of the most brutal, serpentine, and exotic climbs on Earth? 

Look no further than Mount HeHuan. An incredible 70 
percent of Taiwan is mountainous, the island sliced by one 
massive mountain ridge that descends gently to the inhabited 
plains and into the ocean. Making up this ridge are over 200 
peaks that top out over 3,000 meters in height. 

Could the climb to Wuling be the world’s longest? Certainly, 
there are rivals, from Colombia to China to Hawaii. Regard- 
less of the statistics, the location, or the gradient, the climb 
through Taroko Gorge, a warped canyon of ancient marble ac- 
cented by clinging carpets of green, is mesmerizing. Lucky for 
you, there is a high-caliber race to the top every year. The Tai- 
wan KOM Challenge is, unofficially, the world championship 
of climbing, attracting WorldTour pros from around the world 
for a late-season throw down. They are accompanied by nearly 
500 other intrepid souls, looking to climb into the clouds. 

If you fancy yourself a climber, this is the ride for you. 


RIDE IT The Taiwan KOM Challenge is, arguably, the hardest hill climb race in the 
world. From zero to 3,275 meters to the summit of Mount HeHuan. One road. One 
direction: Up. The often single-lane road is bordered by sheer cliffs that drop away to 
the gorge floor, and you’ll pass through more than a few dark and sinuous tunnels. It 
can be tropical on the beach at the start line, and 62 miles away at the summit, it likely 
will be much less sultry. Bring layers; bring your rain gear. Bring a compact or semi- 
compact crankset, and prepare to ride uphill for four to six hours. 

SIGHTSEEING Hualien is a medium-sized city on the island nation’s wilder eastern coast. 
It offers plenty of accommodation choices, beaches, and magnificent scenery. If you go 
for the race, be sure to reserve some time to explore Taroko Gorge while not racing. It is, 
simply, unbelievable. 

WHERE TO RIDE Taiwan is filled with incredible roads. On the western flank of Mount 
HeHuan, take a spin around the black-ribbon road that circles popular Sun Moon Lake. If 
you’re staying in Taipei, there are literally dozens of amazing climbs that begin just minutes 
from downtown. InMotion Asia offers guided tours around the island, from day trips to 
weeklong adventures. 

The roads through Alishan National Scenic Area offer an escape from the more humid 
climate in the lower plains. Ancient red cypress trees have dropped a carpet of needles to 
the ground, bringing ample tranquility to your ride. As a bonus, the roads through the park 
are closed to most motor vehicles, making it the perfect place to cruise. 
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FRESH PERSPECTIVE: AVAILABLE IN ASPHALT, 

COBBLESTONE, AND FAST-ACTING GRAVEL FORMULA. 
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VELONOTES » EDITORS’ PICK 


WIDE LOAD 


Looking to ride or race on the rough stuff this 
spring? These four tires will have you singing 
the praises of a wide ride. 


efore the time trials and mountain passes of the grand tours, the 
hardmen tackle the roads of the classics. Perhaps you do too, if you’re 
lucky enough to live in a place that channels that energy into the local 
racing scene. From the brick streets of the Hillsboro Roubaix in Southern 
Illinois, to the Koppenberg Road Race in Colorado, Americans have tried to 
emulate the famous one-day events of Europe. We sought out four of the best 


28mm clincher tires for these special events. 

We mounted each tire to the same 23mm-wide rim, with a 17.5mm 
internal width, to find out how wide they measured. When we mounted the 
tires on a narrower 20mm rim, each tire measured about imm narrower. Put 
these clinchers on an exceptionally wide rim, such as a Hed Belgium-i-, and 
the tires could bulge another millimeter. 



MICHELIN PR04 ENDURANCE 
28MM $61 

27.1mm I 2g7g 

When it comes to diving through a high- 
speed corner, we have more faith in the 
Pro4 rubber compound than we do in any 
other tire. 

Unfortunately, the wide Endurance 
tire measures narrower than the claimed 
width, and its weight isn’t doing it any 
favors. It leaves the Michelin in limbo — 
race-worthy, but not wide enough for bomb- 
ing the rough stuff 

Still, for those who want a slightly wider 
tire, and the feeling of corning on rails on 
paved roads, Michelin’s pedigree in high- 
speed motorsports speaks for itself 

PROS: Similar sticky compound as used 

on the Michelin Pro4 

CONS: Not as wide as advertised 



SPECIALIZED ROUBAIX PRO 
28MM $40 

27.7mm I 2g8g 

With a measured width of 27.7mm, the 
Roubaix Pro is only skinnier than the 
Clement. Specialized’s tire department 
has stepped up in recent years, and its 
Gripton rubber compound has us im- 
pressed. Gripton tires offer lower rolling 
resistance, as well as a sticky compound 
that is only bettered in this test by the 
Michelin. 

PROS: Quite wide; Gripton rubber com- 
pound, used in Specialized race tires, is 
fairly sticky 

CONS: Not as durable as the Clement or 
Michelin 



VITTORIA OPEN PAVE EVO CG 
III 27MM $85 

26.8mm I 270g 

The green shoulders of the Vittoria Pave 
tubulars are ubiquitous come Classics 
season. The clincher version, the Open 
Pave Evo CG III, is an “open tubular,” us- 
ing the same race -day- only casing found 
on the tubular. The Open Pave tires offer 
very little flat protection, especially com- 
pared to the other burly tires in this test. 
But the casing of the Open Pave is an 
extremely supple 320TPI — a significant 
upgrade over the others in this test with 
120TPI casings. The higher thread-count 
casing absorbs the small vibrations, but 
we wish Vittoria offered a true 28mm 
model with added flat protection. For 
those in areas prone to thorns, we’d rec- 
ommend going with another tire. 

PROS: Proven supple casing, designed for 
the cobbles of the classics; true to size 
CONS: Lacks the flat protection of the 
other tires here 
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CLEMENT STRADA LGG 
28MM $50 

28.6mm I 240g 

The lightest tire in this test also 
happens to be the plumpest. The 
Clement LGG 120TPI clincher 
packs a punch by joining a wide 
tread to a casing that will hold up 
for the long-haul, without being a 
heavyweight. 

In 1,200 miles of testing, we 
experienced just one flat. We kept 
the pressure low on the Clements, 
around 8 opsi. Mounting and 
removing the Stradas was a breeze. 
The bead isn’t overly tight, and the 
casing is soft, though not as supple 
as the Vittorias. Still, the Strada 
would be plenty fast on any dirt 
road or brick street this spring. 

PROS: Wide; durable; light. Pick 
three. Reasonably priced 
CONS: The LGG is wide, maybe too 
wide for some road frames 

★ ★★★★ 
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Rohan Dennis 

by Andrew Hood 
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COURTESY BMC RACING/OLIVER BURGESS 


■ 


l/aO CAUGHT UP WITH ROHAN DENNIS DURING THE TOUR DOWN 
UNDER, AFTER WHAT WAS THE BIGGEST WIN OF HIS CAREER. 

You won the Tour Down Under when everyone was expecting Cadet Evans to win. How did you 
manage to pull that off? 

I had no pressure at all. When we walk down the street to have coffee, everyone harasses him [Ev- 
ans], and that makes it a lot easier for me. Even when I was leading the race, everyone still wanted 
to talk to Cadel. 

Your victory came ahead of Evans on the Paracombe climb. Was there any tension between you two? 

No, not at all. I was supposed to open up the attack at the bottom of the hill, to put the pressure on 
the others, so Evans could counter. I lost position on the run-in into the climb, and I had to come from 
far back. Evans attacked, and then I countered. It just worked out completely opposite of how we ex- 
pected. There are no bad feelings at all. This was Cadel’s last race; he’s just happy that the team won. 
He is the best cyclist Australia has ever produced. He’s left some big boots to fill. 

You had to fend off Porte on Willunga Hill, but you managed to hang on. How difficult was that? 

I think Richie waited a little too long to attack, because, to be honest, he had better legs than me. I was 
just hanging on for dear life. I knew the lead was going to be a matter of seconds, so I poured every- 
thing I had into it. At first, I thought I had lost it by a few seconds; then it was a huge relief to realize I 
still had the lead by two seconds. 

Your move from Garmin to BMC mid-season last year was unusual. Why did you want to change? 

I’ve known [BMC sporting manager] Allan Peiper for a long time. We get along well, and I could see 
the changes that were happening at BMC since he arrived. It seemed like it would be a perfect fit for 
me. Luckily, BMC and Garmin both agreed to do the switch last August, instead of waiting until the 
end of the season. This team feels like home. 

Many people are calling you a future grand tour winner. Do you believe you can win the Tour de 
France someday? 

Well, I have a long way to go before winning a grand tour. I still need to learn so much. I’ve only ridden 
one Tour [2013] and one Vuelta [2014], and have never raced one to win. BMC is a great team [in which] 
to develop, but who knows if I can win a grand tour someday? First, I will focus on one-week stage 
races that have time trials. Last year I was second at Amgen Tour of California [to Bradley Wiggins], 
and now I’ve won the Tour Down Under. Then we’ll see how I can do. 


H e’s young, he’s brash, and he’s very tal- 
ented. And now, 24-year-old Rohan 
Dennis (BMC Racing) is the fastest 
man on two wheels over the course of an hour. 
The Australian is the latest cyclist to tackle the 
new Hour Record with vehemence, talcing it out 
to 52.491km, bettering the previous mark of Mat- 
thias Brandle by 639 meters. 

Dennis became the first rider to surpass the 
52km threshold since the UCI introduced new 
regulations to allow for current track pursuit 
bikes for the Hour Record. 

“There was a lot of pain. I couldn’t really enjoy 
it too much to be honest,” Dennis said, moments 
after hoisting his bike overhead at the Velodrome 
Suisse. “I am pretty tired, but really, really proud. 
With BMC, they made it easy. The whole week 
leading into this since the Tour Down Under was 
very stressful. But there was no pressure. Every- 
thing went perfectly. It almost feels too easy. But 
obviously, it wasn’t.” 

Just two weeks prior Dennis stole the thunder 
from Australian legend Cadel Evans in his last 
stage race, winning the Santos Tour Down Under; 
BMC Racing had hoped to send off Evans with a 
final victory on home soil. Instead, it was Dennis 
who took a sparkling stage victory atop the Para- 
combe climb, then fended off a fearsome attack 
from Richie Porte (Team Sky) up Willunga Hill 
to win his first major stage race by two seconds. 

The final margin wasn’t what counted; it was 
the victory. BMC is bullish on Dennis, who joined 
the team in 2014, after an unconventional mid- 
season transfer from Garmin- Sharp. 

“He has all the qualities of a grand tour rider,” 
BMC sport manager Allan Peiper said of Dennis. 

BMC general manager Jim Ochowicz agreed, 
adding, “It’s the first victory in what should be a 
great career.” 

Though it was the biggest win of his career, 
the win Down Under is a memory now, as Den- 
nis soaks in being the record holder of one of the 
most intense efforts in sport. The young Aussie 
said he exceeded all of his pacing marks, after be- 
ing sent off by Evans, who fired the starting gun. 

“I was probably going a little bit too hard the 
first half, but I was pretty comfortable,” Dennis 
said. “I got halfway and was still good. I thought 
my pacing was fine. Then, we decided after half- 
way we would squeeze it a little bit and try to pick 
it up by point one, point two [seconds] for the lap, 
which was really what I was holding the whole 
first half anyway. So I just held the same pace. The 
last 50 laps we basically decided it was going to be 
max anyway.” 

The record-setting feat continued a string of 
early-season successes for Dennis. The TDU vic- 
tory followed on the heels of a runner-up finish at 
the Australian national time trial championships 
in early January, behind Porte. The slow build 
in the Australian summer season of racing was 
just right for a record attempt, before even bigger 
names like Bradley Wiggins and Eabian Cancel- 


lara have their go later this summer. 

“To pull it off is a huge relief,” Dennis said. 
“But also I feel really proud about what the team 
has achieved over the last three or four months 
together leading up to this.” 

Ochowicz, whose history in the sport dates 
back to the 7- Eleven and Motorola teams of the 
80s and 90s, said Dennis’ achievement ranks 
among the top performances he has been a part 
of during his more than 40 years in pro cycling. 

“He did it by a large enough margin where the 
next person who is going to go after it has to be 
awfully good that day to break that record right 
now,” Ochowicz said. “This Hour Record has re- 
ally improved another level in the racing for the 
professionals.” 

Dennis rode a slightly modified BMC trackma- 
chine TRoi, configured to improve aerodynamics 
and stiffness, said BMC Switzerland Equipment 
Officer Stefano Cattai. But will his record stand 
for long? 

The most talked about attempt will come in 
June, when Wiggins will take the form he will 
have honed at Paris-Roubaix and set his sights on 
a far greater distance. 


“He had 52.8 with 20 minutes to go. I thought 
he’d be capable of mid-53s, but then I said that 
about Jack Bobridge [a recent TDU stage winner, 
who failed to top Brandle’s mark a week prior],” 
Wiggins said from the Tour of Qatar. “I thought 
Jack could go 54 . 1 was talking to Matthias Bran- 
dle about it, and I just think that people underes- 
timate it... It’s just a hard thing. That’s why I’m 
doing it in June, because I want to do Roubaix and 
then have eight weeks to get ready for it, and I’ll 
probably do the full distance in training just to be 
sure.” 

How far can Wiggins go? Though most believe 
he will set a new mark, anything can happen on 
race day. But the most decorated British Olympic 
athlete in track cycling history has the pedigree to 
take it out to a spot where we may not see it broken 
for years to come. 

“I sat down with Chris Boardman last week, 
asking how hard it was; he said it depends if you 
want to break it or put it out of sight. Obviously, 
there’s a big difference between doing 55 and 52 .4. 
People keep saying, '55, 55, 55.’ But everyone said 
54 for Jack and Rohan. I honestly have no idea. I 
haven’t done anything like that on the track.” 
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UNWRITTEN RULES 

The messy business of race etiquette and fair play / by Andrew hood 



N ear the top of the Port de Bales, deep in 
the heart of the Pyrenees on stage 15 of 
the 2010 Tour de France, Andy Schleclc 
was resplendent in the yellow jersey, looking to 
be on the form of his life. Suddenly, a botched 
gear change saw his chain slip; it changed the 
entire trajectory of the stage, the Tour, and the 


season, and fueled what would be become for- 
ever known as “Chaingate.” 

Alberto Contador, then riding for Astana, 
countered Schleck’s initial attack and bolted past 
the floundering Luxembourger; he captured the 
yellow jersey on the descent to the finish line, 
and later took victory in Paris. A positive for clen- 


buterol that would lead to Contador’s disqualifi- 
cation only added fuel to the fire in what became 
the leading scandal of 2010. 

Was Contador wrong to attack when Schleclc 
suffered a mechanical? Did the Spaniard break 
the unwritten rule of never attacking the yellow 
jersey when he’s down? It’s an age-old debate 
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that has no easy answer. 

Schledc, now retired, would say yes. “It was 
worse that he attacked when he did. It was not 
sporting, I wouldn’t have done that,” he said. 

But repeatedly, the peloton’s axiom for these 
types of situations is, “the race is on.” And 
there’s no room for acts of mercy or sports- 
manship when the decisive moments of a 
stage are unfolding at lightning speed and 180 
heartbeats per minute. Right behind Contador 
that afternoon were podium threats Samuel 
Sanchez and Dennis Menchov; they certainly 
did not wait, but it was Contador that took the 
brunt of the backlash, even though Schleck 
had been first to attack. 

“The race was on, but maybe I made a mis- 
take,” Contador said in a video released the night 
of the incident. It was all too late for Schleck, 
who would eventually lose the Tour by just 39 
seconds, the exact amount of time he lost that 
day to Contador. 

NO EASY ANSWERS 

The rulebook for the Tour de France is nearly 
60 pages long. It breaks down everything from 
sprints to jerseys, prize money and time bonuses. 
The regulations from the UCI are contained in a 
PDF file that eats up a good chunk of memory. 
And the World Anti-Doping Code? Thousands of 
pages outline banned substances, processes, and 
penalties in mind-numbing detail. 

Yet, nowhere in that endless sea of rules 
and regulations is there any explanation about 
how to properly react in a scenario like what 
unfolded between Contador and Schleck in 
2010 high in the Pyrenees. 

“There are no rules when a rider can attack 
or not attack,” said Kim Andersen, who was 
Schleck’s sport director in 2010. “If the race is 
happening, it’s hard to stop. Because if one stops, 
but another doesn’t, it’s not so easy. Maybe Andy 
could have won that Tour; we will never know.” 

The unwritten rules of the pro peloton carry 
a vague sense of sportsmanship and etiquette, 
but they are applied haphazardly, depending 
on the circumstances of the race. Had the Port 
de Bales been two or three climbs earlier in 
the stage — instead of the final summit before 
a long descent to the finish line — Contador 
would have almost certainly waited. There 
would have been enough time to improvise a 
truce among all the main protagonists without 
impacting the looming GC battle. But when 
something happens just ahead of one fast, 
21km descent to the finish line, with the sport’s 
biggest title on the line, that’s something else. 

“If the race is on, you never wait,” said Can- 
nondale -Garmin’s Ryder Hesjedal, who was part 
of the “Stelviogate” controversy that rocked the 
2014 Giro d’ Italia when several riders, including 
Hesjedal and eventual winner Nairo Quintana, 
disregarded (or did not hear) calls to neutral- 
ize the stage due to poor weather conditions. 





TIMING IS EVERYTHING 

Andy Schleck’s chain popped off the big ring in the final 3km 
of the final climb on a pivotal mountain stage during the third 
week of a hard Tour de France. Had it happened earlier, on the 
penultimate climb, the situation might have played out differently. 
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“There’s no way of knowing what’s going on,” 
Hesjedal said. “It’s easy for people watching at 
home on TV, but when the race is on, you just 
keep going, no matter what.” 

Just about everything that happens from start 
line to finish line unfolds in a broiling, real-time 
free-for-all. Unlike most sports, cycling has no 
game-day referee throwing penalty flags, issu- 
ing red cards, or calling time outs. No umpire 
is calling balls or strikes. There is no instant re- 
play. There is a race jury that applies the rules, 
but infractions are almost always decided after 
the race has ended. The jury might penalize a 
rider for drafting in a time trial, or disqualify a 
sprinter who barges his rival in a sprint, but in 
cycling, there is never a halt to the action. The 
race always rolls on. 

“It’s not kindergarten,” said BMC sporting 
manager Allan Peiper. “It’s war when you go to a 
race. No one’s going to hold your hand.” 

That mentality permeates just about everything 
that happens in a race, be it a kermesse or a three- 
week grand tour. There are a few standards that are 
widely observed, such as no attacking when there’s 
a nature break in the peloton, and no attacking in 
the feed zone, but even those are sometimes bent. 

It all depends on the moment, and even when 
it seems right, it might not always be fair, at least 
not for everyone. 

At the 2014 Vuelta a Espaha, Nairo Quin- 
tana crashed early in stage 11; he eventually 
abandoned the race with a broken shoulder. 
But before then, the peloton promptly slowed 
to wait and see if the Colombian could re- 
mount his bike. A few teams without GC op- 
tions, such as Lampre-Merida and Caja Rural, 
were furious, because they were targeting the 


stage as a breakaway opportunity; when the 
peloton slowed, they lost momentum, and any 
chance to get into a move. 

The 2010 Tour saw other instances that 
revealed just how slippery the ground can be 
when it comes to the wait-or-race debate. On 
stage 2, dozens of riders crashed on slippery 
roads in Belgium. Fabian Cancellara, then 
wearing the yellow jersey, moved to the front 
after hearing the Schleck brothers, his then 
teammates, had crashed, and waved for the 
peloton to slow. Contador didn’t crash that day, 
but he, too waited. The next day, Contador was 
caught behind a crash over the cobblestones, 
while Cancellara powered Andy Schleck into 
the front group, taking 1:13 out of the Spaniard. 
The race was on; Schleck didn’t wait. 

“To make rational decisions it not easy in such 
unexpected circumstances,” said 2011 Tour win- 
ner Cadel Evans. “Our job is to race, and to race to 
the finish line. That’s the first thing on our mind. 
What happens behind, we often don’t know.” 

WHEN WAITING IS RIGHT 

There have been a number of well-document- 
ed cases of waiting, and a few of them came 
during the EPO -tainted Lance Armstrong era. 
In 2001, Jan Ullrich crashed coming off the 
Col de Peyresourde, and the Texan slowed the 
leaders to wait for the German. Two years later, 
the GC contenders waited for Armstrong in 
two instances. First, when Armstrong picked 
his way across a hayfield in the aftermath of 
Joseba Beloki’s devastating crash on the road 
to Gap. Once in the Pyrenees, Tyler Hamilton 
waved down the GC riders after Armstrong 
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RED FLAG MEANS... GO? 

On stage 16 of the 2014 Giro d’ltalia, officials made an announcement near the Stelvio summit that motorcycles with red flags 
would guide the peloton through the upper switchbacks of the descent to indicate any snow or ice dangers. It was a gesture 
of good Intention, but with costly consequences. 


clipped his handlebars on a musette bag on 
the climb of Luz Ardiden. Once back with the 
leaders, Armstrong promptly counterattacked 
to win the stage. 

There have been plenty of instances when 
the protagonists didn’t wait. In 1964, Raymond 
Poulidor missed a great chance to win the Tour 
when he broke a wheel and lost more than two 
minutes, allowing Jacques Anquetil to take back 
time to secure the overall. In 1987, Jean-Francois 
Bernard was looking good in the hunt for overall 
victory after winning a time trial atop Mont Ven- 
toux. But he flatted the next day and struggled 
with a wheel change, while eventual winner 
Stephen Roche surged through the feed zone to 
further gap the Frenchman. 

The advent of the internet and improved 


television coverage spurs debate on what is fair 
and what is outright malicious; what once went 
unseen in the pack can now be analyzed over 
and over on YouTube and Twitter. Unfortunate- 
ly, what might seem obvious to fans sitting on 
their couch is often murky at best to the pro- 
tagonists in the heat of battle. 

NO PATRON. NO CONTROL 

A bike race is a wild, fluid, ever-changing coil 
of ego, ambition, and pressure to perform. 
Once it leaves the start line, the peloton is an 
unruly bunch. Nearly 200 riders each has his 
own agenda, and it’s hard to keep everything 
contained. 

When there’s a strong patron in the bunch. 


such as Bernard Hinault or Armstrong, the dy- 
namics are easier to control. In their days, when 
someone stepped out of line, the peloton boss 
would let them know. There was a sense among 
the pack that they should not spit in the soup — 
not disrupt the hierarchy of accepted conventions. 
Later, that transformed into omerta, especially as 
doping became more prevalent in the darker cor- 
ners of the peloton. Who can forget Armstrong’s 
“zip the lips” attack on Filippo Simeoni, a witness 
in a case against the Texan, in the 18th stage of the 
2004 Tour de France? Not all unwritten rules are 
magnanimous. 

But in today’s politically correct world, the un- 
written rules of yesterday are harder to impose, 
and more easily forgotten. 

“There is no patron in the peloton today,” said 
2013 Tour winner Chris Froome. “I think there 
is mutual respect between the riders. There is 
more equality. The level is higher.” 

At the Santos Tour Down Under in January, 
riders from UniSA, an Australian Continental 
team, grumbled that WorldTour riders were el- 
bowing them and yelling at them to get out of 
the way, despite the fact that their team leader 
Jack Bobridge was leading the race for the open- 
ing two stages. There remains a pecking order 
inside the peloton, and younger riders still have 
to pay their dues. But the days when a few gener- 
als ruled the peloton with an iron fist seem to be 
lost to the pages of history. 

RIGHT AND WRONG 

Racing etiquette isn’t just limited to attacking a 
fallen foe. There are plenty of scenarios that un- 
fold in a race that cross the line of what consti- 
tutes “fair play.” 

There are cases of blatant cheating, such as 
when riders take pulls from team cars up steep 
climbs. There’s the story of a Cofidis rider who 
hid inside a team car all the way up one of the 
steep climbs in the Pyrenees. Theo Bos was 
rightly suspended when he pulled down race 
leader Daryl Impey in a sprint at the 2009 Tour 
of Turkey, sending Impey careening into fenc- 
ing, forcing him to walk across the finish line, 
bloodied, in order to claim overall victory before 
heading to the hospital. 

Blocking is also part of the game, and is wide- 
ly accepted, but some could argue that it, too, is 
unfair. Teams will do it when they have team- 
mates up the road in a breakaway. They half 
heartedly pull through at the front of the bunch 
and slow down the pace, giving the attackers that 
little edge that might help them stay clear. Is that 
tactical, or is that cheating? 

Take it to its extreme, and then ask American 
Mara Abbott, who was blatantly blocked during 
the climb of the Ghisallo at the 2014 Giro Rosa 
by eventual winner Marianne Vos and two of her 
Rabo-Liv teammates, Pauline Ferrand-Prevot 
and Anna van der Breggan; the trio ended up 
sweeping the overall podium. The four were 
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C yclists have long sought ways to improve 
their performance through nutritional 
supplements and creative training 
strategies. Some have gone as far as using 
synthetic drugs and blood doping to gain an 
advantage. A new supplement giving cyclists 
EPO-like effects is generating controversy. 

The product that has been producing so 
much debate is EPO -BOOST® - an all natural 
supplement developed by U.S. based Biomedical 
Research Eaboratories. EPO is industry shorthand 
for erythropoietin, a hormone produced by the 
kidneys that regulates red blood cell (RBC) 
production. 

Increasing red blood cell production has 
long been the focus of competitive athletes due 
to the impact that RBC levels have on oxygen 
intake and utilization. The greater the red blood 
cell production, the greater the body’s ability to 
absorb oxygen, which in turn gives an athlete 
more strength and endurance. Strength and 
endurance are precious resources to any athlete. 
Thus competitive athletes have tried various 
techniques to gain an advantage by increasing 
EPO and RBC levels. 

Traditional techniques for boosting RBC 
levels include synthetic drugs and blood doping. 
These practices are both dangerous and banned 
by organized sports associations. The makers of 
EPO -BOOST® claim that their patent-pending 
formula is all-natural and is clinically shown to 
safely increase erythropoietin levels, resulting in 
greater strength and endurance. 

The scientific evidence behind EPO -BOOST® 
does seem to be compelling. A 28-day double- 
blind placebo-controlled clinical trial, performed 
by Dr. Whitehead from the Department of Health 


and Human Performance at Northwestern State 
University, showed that the active ingredient in 
EPO-BOOST® increased EPO production by over 
90% compared to the group taking the placebo.^ 
The supplement group also showed dramatic 
improvements in athletic performance (as 
measured by V02max and running economy). 

Since its release, competitive athletes have 
raved about this new supplement, which offers all 
the benefits of greater EPO levels with none of the 
dangerous side effects or legal trouble. Joe Barr, 
who finished second in his category in the 2014 
Race Across America (RAAM), used EPO-BOOST 
in his preparation for the race. Joe stated, “Since 
using EPO-BOOST and TriPuel I have been top 
5 in World Ultra Marathon races which I have 
competed. I have increased both my V02max 
and Hematocrit levels from a lifetime 43 to 47 
with the use of EPO-BOOST. In short the best 
supplementation package on the planet today.” 

Mr. Barr is not alone in his praise of the product. 
Joey Mesa, 2013 masters 40+ TT Oklahoma state 
champion, stated, “I couldn’t be more pleased with 
BRE Sports Nutrition products. I started using 
the EPO-BOOST and TriPuel early this racing 
season and can really tell a difference. I’m feeling 
consistently great in all my races and the ability 
to keep going hard attack after attack is awesome! 
I don’t think it’s a coincidence that our team 
is having our best season ever! I’ve been racing 
bikes for over 30 years and tried lots of nutritional 
products, but the BRE stuff Just plain works!” 

Not everyone is so endeared to the product. 
Several athletes have said the supplement gives 
some athletes an unfair advantage. They describe 
the performance improvements as “unnatural” 
and pointed to athletes from cycling and long 


distance running as evidence that people are 
catching onto the supplement and using it for a 
competitive advantage. 

A company spokesman, speaking off the 
record, admitted that the product doesn’t work 
overnight and that most athletes won’t see the 
extreme performance enhancements for 3-4 
weeks. In a world infatuated with instant success, 
that kind of realistic admission might cost some 
sales but is likely to keep customers happy. 

While the controversy over the advantage 
athletes using EPO-BOOST® are obtaining is 
unlikely to go away anytime soon, one thing is for 
sure; blood doping and synthetic drugs are a thing 
of the past now that amateurs and professionals 
alike can tap into a natural product that generates 
Olympian-like strength and endurance. 

Any athlete can use EPO-BOOST® without 
a prescription and without changing a diet 
or exercise regimen. The company offers an 
unparalleled guarantee. Athletes can use the 
product for a full 90 days and if not completely 
satisfied, send back whatever product is 
remaining - even an empty bottle - and get a ‘no 
questions asked’ refund. 

A company spokesman confirmed a special 
offer: if you order this month, you’ll receive Pree 
Enrollment into the company’s Elite Athlete 
Club where you’ll qualify to receive a full 25% 
discount on all your bottles of EPO-BOOST®. And 
so you don’t go a day without EPO-BOOST® in 
your system - increasing your endurance, you’ll 
automatically receive a fresh bottle every 30-days. 
There are no minimum amounts of bottles to buy 
and you can cancel at any time. You can order 
EPO-BOOST® today at www.EPOBOOST.com or 
by calling 1-800-780-4331. 


whitehead et al. Int J Sport Nutr Exerc Metab, 17 (2007): 378-9. 




TRIPLE-TEAMED 

On the Ghisallo climb at the 2014 Giro Rosa, two-time race winner Mara Abbott (rear) was worked over by Marianne Vos (pink) and 
two of her Rabo-Liv teammates, who surrounded her and steered her against the fencing, making it impossible to attack. They 
were not penalized, though Vos later apologized — after securing the race win. 


chasing behind eventual stage-winner Emma 
Pooley, and every time Abbott tried to surge, the 
three Rabo-Liv riders would move her up against 
the barriers. It was three against one, and they 
blocked her from attacking. Abbott didn’t make 
a public fuss about it, but Vos later quietly apolo- 
gized to the American. 

The whole wait- or-r ace debate hit a new, 
and ultimately decisive, low in last year’s Giro 
d’ltalia. Brutally cold temperatures, rain, and 
snow combined to make for treacherous condi- 
tions over the epic double-climb stage i6 of the 
Passo di Gavia and Passo dello Stelvio. 

A debacle quickly ensued as the peloton 
neared the top of the 2,757-meter summit of the 
snowbound Stelvio. Goncerned that riders might 
crash on the descent as snow began to coat the 
road surface, race officials made the call to have 
motorcycles with red flags escort the peloton 
down the upper reaches of the descent. 

The chaos revealed just how difficult it is to 
manage the peloton once the race is on, as well as 
how vague existing rules are for extreme weather 
and dangerous racing conditions. 

“There is one simple solution: to have clear 
regulations with regards to extreme weather con- 
ditions,” said Tinkoff-Saxo rider Mick Rogers in 
the aftermath. “How many times have we seen 
this in racing before? In rain, cold, snow? In the 
heat as well. We need to make a clear regulation 
that everyone understands.” 

(The American branch of the international 
rider’s union, ANAPRG, recently called for such 


regulations. The UGI has yet to respond.) 

But that day there was no clarity, and the Giro 
descended into chaos. One rider was already 
clear over the top when word went out about the 
Giro’s decision, which was quickly mistrans- 
lated and misunderstand by nearly everyone in 
the peloton. Six riders didn’t hesitate, and went 
straight down the Stelvio, among them Hesjedal 
and eventual winner Quintana. Believing that 
the descent was going to be neutralized, over- 
night race leader Rigoberto Uran, along with the 
majority of the pack, stopped at the top of the 
Stelvio, put on heavier jackets, and soft-pedaled 
down the twisting, wet descent. When they hit 
the bottom, Quintana was already in the virtual 
lead. He then surged to the stage victory to claim 
the pink jersey for good. 

“We lose the Giro by an error of the organiza- 
tion,” steamed Omega Pharma- Quick- Step boss 
Patrick Lefevere. “We would have never let Quin- 
tana ride if the descent wasn’t neutralized.” 

The situation revealed just how complicated it 
is to inform the racers of what is happening. Ear- 
pieces don’t always work, especially in a blizzard 
at 9,000 feet in the Italian Alps. 

“I asked a commissaire what was going on; he 
didn’t know,” said Garmin- Sharp sport director 
Gharly Wegelius. 

The next morning, teams met before the 
start of the stage to discuss the farce. Not only 
did it permanently alter the general classifica- 
tion — Quintana went from fifth at 2:40 back 
to first at 1:41 ahead of Uran — it also proved 


embarrassing for the entire sport. Teams 
wanted a time reduction, but the UGI quickly 
squashed the idea, citing that existing rules 
stated that any time adjustments must occur 
immediately after the finish of a stage, not the 
morning after. 

“Maybe Quintana would have still won the 
Giro, but after that Rigoberto was very disillu- 
sioned. He lost the fight,” said Quick- Step sport 
director Rolf Aldag. “That showed that we need 
better rules in order to avoid these situations 
in the future. It wasn’t fair to the riders who 
stopped because they believed the descent was 
neutralized. It was a real mess.” 

Eor Hesjedal, there was never a moment of 
doubt. “If you were serious about the race, espe- 
cially if you’re in the pink jersey, you should have 
been at the head of the affair; end of story,” he 
said. “At the end of the day. I’ve never been on a 
neutralized downhill — if in fact it was — in a 
grand tour, so what does that even mean? Every- 
one just stops and has a tea party?” 

Quintana remains bitter about the whole ex- 
perience, and maintains he did nothing wrong. 
“Anyone who understands cycling knows I 
acted correctly,” Quintana said. “It makes me 
angry when people say I acted otherwise. It was 
clear the race was on. In that situation, one does 
not wait.” 

There’s no time for chivalry or gestures of 
goodwill when the race is on the line. In nearly ev- 
ery situation when someone tries to do the “right 
thing,” he almost always ends up on the short end 
of the bargain. At its essence, bike racing is about 
being first across the finish line — that much is 
black and white, even if what happens in between 
exists between shades of gray. 
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I t’s easy to draw a 
line in the sand, to 
see the e-bike issue in 
black and white. Too 
easy, really, to put the 
e-bike, which has a 
small electric motor, 
in the 'motorized’ 
category, ban it from 
trails and bike lanes 
and paved paths, and 
call it a day. 

But the issue is not black and white. 

The debate over the e-bilce’s place in the 
clan of cycling comes down to definitions. 
Define trail. Define equality. Define assist. 
Define safety. Define bicycle. Define cyclist. 

Does the bike embody minimalism, or tech- 
nology? Is complete reliance on human power 
irrefutably essential to the experience, or are two 
wheels and a set of pedals enough? Do electric- 
assist bikes belong on singletrack? What about 
bike paths? Rails-to-trails? Bike lanes? 

Define the definitions until you have some- 
thing definitive. Define them until you can 
answer one very simple question: Do e-bikes 
belong? 



LIVING 

The rise of electronically assisted 
bicycles is upon us. Will they be 
used for good, or for e-vil? 


mMmm 


DEFINE: E-BIKE 

The definition of an e-bike is somewhat fluid, 
but for the purposes of this discussion it can 
be outlined as an electric motor-assisted bicycle 
with no throttle. The motor assists pedaling, 
rather than replacing it. 

Federal guidelines are overly broad, and re- 
quire only that power output be limited to 750 
watts (1 horsepower) with a maximum speed of 
2omph when powered solely with the electric 
motor; any more than that, and the e-bike loses 
its “low-speed electric bicycle” label, and must 
comply with a completely different set of laws. 

The e-bike industry knows it has a problem 
with this regulatory definition of e-bike, which 
is set by the Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion (CPSC); 750 watts is far too powerful. The 
Bicycle Product Suppliers Association (BPS A) 
wants to split e-bikes into three categories with- 
in the sub-750 watt genre, the least powerful of 
which would abide by exactly the same rules as a 
purely pedal-powered bike. 

Laws governing e-bikes on roads, sidewalks, 
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paths, and trails fall under state jurisdiction, and 
vary wildly. Some states, like Alabama and Ne- 
braska, classify e-bikes as motorcycles, requiring 
helmets and licenses. 

The effort to reclassify e-bikes into three cat- 
egories is occurring at the state level; the BPS A 
is aiming at California and New York first. It will 
be a long, difficult process to bring regulations in 
line across the entire country. 

DEFINE: CYCLIST 

In a sport that glorifies suffering, solitude, and 
pure hardheadedness, the concept of a motor 
pushing one forward is an existential attack on 
deeply held values. 

It is the natural reaction of most cyclists to 
scoff at e-assisted bicycles. We ride because it is a 
purely physical endeavor — a way to go fast, and 
far, all under our own power. Cycling is a way to 
lose weight, gain fitness, and test ourselves. Add- 
ing a motor spits in the face of all of those goals. 

We think of motorized bikes and imagine the 
Sunday road ride being pulled around by some 
joker on a mountain bike, pushed along by a tiny 
motor with the power of Tom Boonen. 

But the reality is far from that — the real- 
ity is that e-bikes are not aimed at the Sunday 
group-ride crowd, at least not yet. They’re aimed 
at people who, until now, have avoided the bike 
completely. 

E -bikes are a way to bring the non-athlete, 
or the former athlete, or the aging athlete, or 
the disabled athlete, onto two wheels. The 
technology’s foundations lie in a desire to ease 
the daily commute, not take Strava KOM’s or 


blast singletrack. 

“The reality is that most of the people who are 
interested in this category are just interested in 
having a nice leisurely ride in a natural setting,” 
said Larry Pizzi, president of Currie Technolo- 
gies, a leading e-bike brand. Pizzi has founded 
the e-bike group within the BPS A that is behind 
the legislative lobbying in New York and Califor- 
nia. His group represents 99 percent of the cy- 
cling industry, he claims. The industry sees the 
potential to bring new customers to cycling. 

This is an important distinction: E -bikes aren’t 
for the avid cyclist; they’re for the casual one, or 
the potential cyclist that currently doesn’t ride at 
all. Perhaps e-bikes can begin to turn those non- 
riders into us. At the very least, Pizzi said, “more 
folks on e-bikes means more drivers with a bit of 
empathy for those on two wheels.” 

The e-bike is, potentially, a powerful source of 
equalization. But the question remains: if you’re 
on an e-bike, and the battery is aiding in a good 
portion of your forward movement, are you actu- 
ally riding? Are you a cyclist? Should you be al- 
lowed the rights of a cyclist, on roads and paths 
and trails? 

That e-bikes have the potential to put more 
people on two wheels is unquestionable. That 
these riders should be classified identically to 
those who move under their own power is not. 

DEFINE: TRAIL ACCESS 

In November, the Moab field office of the Bureau 
of Land Management, the federal agency which 
administers more than 247.3 niillion acres of 
public lands across the United States, made a 


landmark and potentiality precedent-setting de- 
cision for the mountain biking Mecca in Utah: 
E -bikes would be classified as motorized vehicles 
and, thus, restricted to motorized trails. That 
means no e-bikes on Slickrock, Kokopelli, Pipe 
Dream, or any of the singletrack on Porcupine 
Rim, among others. In Moab, e-bikes have been 
expelled from a handful of the most iconic trails 
in the world. 

This falls in line with the verdict of the Inter- 
national Mountain Bike Association (IMBA), the 
world’s foremost trail advocacy group. IMBA has 
drawn a bold, black line between motorized and 
non-motorized transport. It has called for a ban 
on e-assist motors on trails designated for non- 
motorized access. 

“Riding e-bikes on a natural surface is not 
mountain biking,” said Mike Van Abel, IMBA’s 
director, in 2011. 

IMBA and other mountain-bike groups have 
for decades fought for access to trail systems, 
struggling against hikers and equestrians and 
land managers who see mountain bikes as fast, 
rude, destructive trail users. There have been 
great victories as well as sad losses. Through it 
all, the bicycle has been defined as a human- 
powered technology. That definition has proven 
invaluable in the fight for increased access. 

The concern is that adding motor-assisted rid- 
ing will upset the tenuous balance between cy- 
clists and other trail users. It will put more riders, 
many of whom will be new to the sport and un- 
likely to be well-versed in trail etiquette, on trail 
systems that already see conflict. They will be rid- 
ing faster than their skills would otherwise allow. 
They may injure themselves, or someone else. If 
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E-MOTION 

You won’t see e-bikes on Moab’s famed Slickrock trail 
anytime soon, as the BLM field office in the Utah mountain- 
^ bike hotspot has classified them as motorized vehicles. 
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be available in a number of brands in the U.S., 
including Felt, Haibike, LaPierre, and KTM. 


complaints rise, land managers could shut out 
not just e-bilces, but all bikes. 

The e-bilce, in short, could undo everything 
that mountain bikers have worked so hard for. 
This is why organizations like IMBA have a 
sharp delineation between human-powered and 
motor-assisted bikes, for now. 

It is also why e-bike advocates aren’t trying to 
open up Kokopelli and Porcupine Rim to e-assist- 
ed riders. Their sights are set quite a bit lower, at 
the realm of double track and semi-paved trails 
that already exists, but is largely under-utilized 
by today’s mountain bikers. These sorts of trails, 
rather than gnarly singletrack, are what most e- 
bike users will be attracted to, said Pizzi. 

“Core enthusiasts only seem concerned about 
singletrack. Rightfully so — they’ve been fight- 
ing for access, they don’t want to upset the apple 
cart. But we have all these hundreds of thousands 
of miles of multi-track, and they are the perfect 
place to get more people riding bicycles,” Pizzi 
said. “The average American, the first thing they 
throw up as the reason they don’t ride more is 
they don’t feel safe mixing it up with cars. So this 
particular type of bicycle is the perfect device to 
get more people out there.” 

IMBA has, in recent months, hinted that its 
strict definition of motorized use may be ad- 
justed in the future. “We drew a real bright line, 
but I think we’re going to have to draw another 
line,” said Van Abel at last year’s IMBA summit 
in Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 

IMBA has a representative on the BPS A com- 
mittee, and is looking at e-bikes as an education 
and culture issue. It has laid out a number of de- 



mands, from a strict ban on throttles to requests 
that the industry actively educate dealers and 
customers on access rules and etiquette. 

DEFINE: PAVED ACCESS 

Despite concerns over trail access issues, it is use 
on roads, bike lanes, bike paths, and paved trails 
that is the primary focus of e-bikes today. Most 
e-bikes sold in the U.S. last year were utilitarian, 
cargo bikes or commuters. Though major brands 
like Trek have e-assist versions of some of their 
mountain bikes available in Europe, they have 
not yet been offered in the States. It is on pave- 
ment that the e-bike will first take hold here. 

E -bikes are a potential safety issue in these 
areas. In China, where e-bikes have taken off in 
the last decade — and where regulations remain 
weak and full of loopholes — e-bike related fatali- 
ties increased from 34 in 2001 to 2,469 in 2007. 

Many of China’s e-bikes are throttle-actuated, 
defined as bikes thanks only to a pair of ped- 
als that are rarely used. But even assist models, 
like those that are gaining traction in the U.S., 
can send a rider up the road at speeds that far 
exceed all but the fittest road cyclist — speeds 
that drivers of cars aren’t expecting, and speeds 
that other riders in the bike lane certainly aren’t 
ready for. 

Road cyclists know how dangerous cars can 
be. We live it, every minute of every ride, our sur- 
vival skills carefully honed over years. We know 
how our own speed adds danger to the equation, 
how the driver making a left turn across our lane 
doesn’t expect a cyclist to be cruising at 20 miles 


per hour. We’re careful, and we still get hit. 

Will the new e-bike rider, who is arguably less 
experienced at navigating the perils of the road, 
be as careful? Will cars become used to idly spin- 
ning cyclists rocketing down bike lanes? 

Accidents will happen. They already do, with- 
out electronic assistance. But an increase in ac- 
cidents has the potential to turn cities and states 
off of the concept entirely; poorly behaved cyclists 
have the potential to fuel the anger many drivers 
already feel towards those on two wheels. 

Cities like Boulder, Colorado, are currently 
running test programs. Boulder is allowing 
e-bikes on its vast network of paved bike paths 
throughout the city, but could prohibit their use 
at any time. The results of such studies will de- 
termine whether city governments open the 
doors to e-bikes or shut them out of the one place 
where they seem most useful. 

DEFINE: PROGRESS 

The arguments against the e-bike’s inclusion 
in the cycling community are the same argu- 
ments that have been used for years against the 
pedal-powered cycling clique. We’re too fast, 
too dangerous, too reckless; we get in the way 
of cars, we buzz joggers on the bike path, we 
scare hikers and horses on singletrack. These 
characterizations are unfair, blossoming out 
of anecdotes and a handful of bad apples, yet 
we level the same at e-bikes without shame: 
They’ll be too fast, they’ll buzz us on the bike 
path, they’ll scare us on the singletrack, they’re 
not safe in traffic. 

These concerns are, frankly, nonsense. Just 
as most mountain bikers are courteous trail 
users, most e-bike users will likely be cour- 
teous bike path riders. But that doesn’t mean 
e-bikes get a free pass. 

The word of the moment, then, is patience. 
The e-bike is not evil, nor is it a savior for cy- 
cling and the cycling industry. As the move- 
ment progresses, our niche community must 
balance the desire to increase our ranks, and to 
support the industry, with responsible growth 
and an understanding that e-assisted riding 
and pedal-powered riding are, fundamentally, 
not the same activity. They may look similar, 
and take place in the same areas, but regula- 
tions and rules will need to be updated and 
adapted to cycling’s new look, and newfound 
speed. 

If we’re honest with ourselves, we simply 
don’t like the idea of someone taking the easy 
way to the top. It doesn’t feel like cycling. But 
it doesn’t have to, and it shouldn’t be seen as a 
replacement, or a threat, to the sport we love. 
As the stewards of two wheels, cyclists are the 
only group that can make sure e-bikes arrive 
on their terms, f 
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LEADERBDARD 

GUIDELINES 


The segment leaderbeards 
for cycling are a place for 
conventional bicycles 
only, sc that the top 
segment rankings are not 
taken by unattainable, 
motor-assisted times 
□r from bicycles with 
modifications including 
wind fairings or other 
means of minimizing drag. 

Uploading data from a 
car, motorcycle. E-bike, 
motor-assisted bike, 
motor-paced ride, or any 
bicycle that includes any 
non-human propulsion or 
pedal-assisted force, and 
categorizing the activity 
as a “ride” displaces 
data uploaded from a 
human-powered bike, 
thus conflicting with the 
fairness and integrity of the 
segment leaderboards. 

The Stravauser is 
responsible for the content 
uploaded to Strava.com, 
and is also expected to 
contribute positively to 
the Strava community. 

As stated in our Terms, 
repeated actions that don't 
follow these guidelines can 
result in some action taken 
by Strava on the offending 
account." 


* A thread on Strava’s Help Center, start- 
ed in June 2012 and titled “Uploading E- 
bike, motor-assisted, or non-conventional 
hike data,” clarijies Strava’s stance on 
unconventional bicycles. 


Whether it’s fudging times or setting KOMs on indoor 
trainers, Strava’s online leaderboard sometimes 
requires reading between the lines BY NEAL ROGERS 


W hen Strava launched in 2009, the premise was as simple as it was straightforward — an 
online community where endurance athletes could share, and compare, their performances, 
whether it be for distance, time, speed, elevation gain, or all of the above. 

For some users, Strava’s leaderboard provides an opportunity to be the fastest on a given segment, the 
“King of the Mountain,” while for others it is simply an online training log, with the ever-present oppor- 
tunity to better their own best recorded effort. 

Over the years, as the Strava community has grown into the millions — three million activities are 
uploaded on a weekly basis — that simple premise has consistently been undermined by users who have 
uploaded bogus ride data, either deliberately or unintentionally. 


While it might sound pathetic to most en- 
durance athletes, cheating on Strava is a real 
thing, so much so that Strava’s website in- 
cludes a page titled “Stand With Us,” high- 
lighting its community guidelines. Among 
the tenets is an adherence to good sportsman- 
ship. “We earn our spots on the leaderboards 
through clean competition,” it reads. And, 
sadly, clean competition is something that can 
be evaded both physiologically and virtually. 

Cheating on Strava takes on different forms, 
but, at its core, involves uploading a workout file 
that has been manipulated, either during its 
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creation or after its completion. (Other topics, 
such as recumbent bikes, electronic-assist bikes, 
and motorpacing, have also fallen under intense 
scrutiny.) 

In 2013, an online tool called Digital EPO 
popped up, allov^ing users to alter their GPX 
or TCX file data, making their ride appear 
faster than it v^as. 

Strava quickly responded to Digital EPO with 
an algorithm that detects manipulated files, 
though it continues to rely on its community to 
flag suspicious rides. 

“The expectation is that you earn your place 
on the leaderboard through competition,” said 
Michael Oldenburg, Strava’s senior commu- 
nications manager. “We don’t tolerate digital 
doping. We don’t go into details, but we have 
algorithmic filters that can detect manipula- 
tion or suspicious data when a user is upload- 
ing a file; they’re blocked from uploading. No 
system is foolproof, but it is the first line of 
defense, in conjunction with our community, 
which is good about flagging activities.” 

Strava user Martin Tame, an IT specialist 
in Brisbane, Australia, built a website called 
KOM Defender that monitors Strava leader- 
boards and identifies suspicious data that 
appears in top entries. Users sign up for the 
free app and are emailed a weekly analysis 
report that pinpoints any potentially illegiti- 
mate entries on segments they have ridden 
for the week. Though it’s been active for less 
than a year. Tame claims KOM Defender has 
analyzed around five million segment efforts. 

“We find lots of entries that are 'dodgy,’ but 
most don’t look like deliberate cheating,” Tame 
told Velo. “The vast majority occurs when an ath- 
lete leaves the GPS turned on during the car trip 
home, or records a bike ride as a run. I did some 
research into detecting Digital EPO use. At this 
stage, I can’t detect its use accurately enough to 
highlight them in my reports.” 

Oldenburg agreed that bogus data is often 
accidental, and that more often than not, once 
a ride is flagged and the user contacted, errone- 
ous data is easily explained and trimmed out at 
either endpoint of the file. 

“We’ll reach out to the athlete, and the ath- 
lete gets a chance to respond and, hopefully, 
clear up any confusion,” Oldenburg said. “Of- 
ten it’s a harmless mistake, such as someone 
left their Garmin on, put their bike on their 
car and drove home. There have been a ton of 
KOMs or QOMs set due to this, and those are 
flagged right away.” 

And while intentional digital doping is 
a black and white issue, the topic of virtual 
KOMs is less clear. 

Brian Hennessey, an American Velo reader 
living in St. Tropez, Prance, reached out in 
December to raise the issue of virtual KOMs 
— riders setting segment records on indoor 
trainers, using advanced software developed by 
brands like TAGX or Zwift, which offer simu- 


lated routes, complete with computer-generated 
changes in gradient and total elevation gain. 

“Strava’s slogan, or raison d’etre, is 'Strava, or 
it didn’t happen,”’ Hennessey said. “And they 
are fully aware that many of the rides on their 
leaderboards never happened. The leaderboards 
of many famous climbs, such as Mont Ventoux, 
are overpopulated by cyclists who have never ac- 
tually been to these mountains. You don’t even 
have to set your trainer to maximum resistance, 
or even get out of the saddle. There are jokers 
stealing KOMs — climbs and descents — in 
their living rooms, watching a flat screen. [Stra- 
va] could write code in five minutes to separate 
virtual from real rides.” 

Strava has taken a stance, of sorts, on in- 
door rides, with a policy that virtual rides 
cannot appear on leaderboards. Virtual rid- 
ers need to either register as a workout, not 
a ride, or flag their virtual effort. But, again, 
Strava relies on its community to self-police, 
and raise concerns when virtual KOMs ap- 
pear on leaderboards (see below). 


“Because these rides are virtual, we can’t al- 
low times from these activities on public seg- 
ment leaderboards,” Oldenburg said. “There 
are ways to share the activity on Strava with- 
out affecting the leaderboards. And like with 
digital doping, our community can flag any 
activities they think may be from a virtual 
trainer, too.” 

And what of those who are either repeat of- 
fenders, or those who are clearly intention- 
ally cheating? Will they be kicked off Strava for 
good? Oldenburg said no — at least not for now. 

“No, we don’t kick out repeat offenders, but 
activity that is not allowed doesn’t count for 
achievement,” Oldenburg said. 

Gheaters never prosper, the saying goes. 
You’re only cheating yourself, they say. How- 
ever, on Strava, cheaters aren’t only cheating 
themselves, they’re actually undermining the 
entire online community, spoiling a perfectly 
easy and understandable premise. They might 
find it a gray area, but there’s really nothing gray 
about it. 


ACTIVITIES FROM VIRTUAL TRAINERS 


Virtual trainer activities dene on software such as Zwift, Bkool, Tacx, and others can 
have inaccurate speeds and segment times. Because of this, the activities need to be 
marked in one of four ways: The activities can be marked as private, stationary trainer, 
a workout, or the activity can be flagged. If you still want to show off your activity map 
to your buddies, marking the activity as a workout is the best option. If you want to see 
segment times but not affect the leaderboards, please flag the activity. Unfortunately, 
because these rides are virtual, we can’t allow times from these activities on public 
segment leaderboards, nor can we allow the activities to be counted toward challenges 
(unless otherwise specifically stated in the challenge rules)." 

"A thread on Strava’s Help Center, started in December 201^ and titled “Display map for virtual indoor trainer sessions, and hide 
segment results,” hosts a long discussion about how Strava manages virtual KOMs. Strava’s official stance is detailed above. 
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PISliPDIlT 

TO PANDEMONIUM 


BY CALEY FRETZ 


s 


ince 2008, anti-doping au- 
thorities have had a new tool. 
It’s a scalpel to the hammer of 
traditional dope tests. 

It is the tool that changed cycling, 
that scared riders straight, providing 
the backbone for the sport’s ongoing 
healing process. It is the tool that can 
ban riders without the proven presence 
of a banned substance in their bodies. It 
is the tool that spotlights and targets suspi- 
cious activity. 

The bio -passport is a powerful instru- 
ment for unearthing drug cheats in sport; 
but it also stands on the soft ground inher- 
ent to non-analytical evidence. 

Czech rider Roman Kreuziger (Tinlcoff-Saxo) 
faces a long suspension from the sport, without 
ever having tested positive for a banned substance, 
thanks to the bio-passport. He didn’t have to test 
positive to be accused of cheating. 

The bio-passport is the test — or series of 
tests — that caught out Kreuziger, the findings of 
which suggest misdeeds when he was a member 
of his previous team, Astana. It is the test that will 
be examined in court in the coming weeks. It is 
the one Kreuziger will seek to undermine and the 
will UCI seek to bolster. 

An upcoming case in the Court of Arbitration 
for Sport (CAS) will pit Kreuziger, who is free to 
ride after being cleared by the Czech cycling fed- 
eration, against the sport’s governing body, which 
maintains that the biological passport is reliable 
enough to provide the basis for a doping ban. 
Kreuziger is not the first rider to be caught out by 
the bio-passport, but he is the highest-profile rider 
to challenge the validity of the test. 

The biological passport is frequently referred 
to as the modern era’s principal deterrent against 
doping; its inception in 2008 falls in line with an 


Roman Kreuziger’s 
biological passport case 
highlights the dilemma 
of a non-analytical 
doping ban 
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“In Kreuziger’s case, however, the issue is not 
that his reticulocyte count was suppressed and 
suddenly corrected. Instead, his issue is that it 
was normal and unexpectedly elevated and stayed 
elevated for several months.” 

— Michael Puchowicz, sports medicine physician at Arizona State University 


apparently rapid, if not all-inclusive, reduction in 
doping in the professional peloton. Should CAS 
strike down the UCfs case — should Kreuziger’s 
defense punch a hole through the concept of lon- 
gitudinal testing — an already precarious house 
of cards could topple. The results could have far- 
reaching consequences for cycling, and WADA- 
governed sport on a wider scale. 

THE BIOLOGICAL PASSPORT 

The biological passport sits upon two pillars of 
physiological understanding. Scientists know 
how the body is supposed to react to natural 
stimuli — to racing a grand tour, for example, or 
to time spent at altitude, or to dehydration. They 
also know how the body will react unnatural 
stimuli — EPO microdosing, or a blood trans- 
fusion, or efforts to cover up some other doping 
practice. The passport, at its core, looks for dis- 
parities between what should happen and what is 
actually happening inside a rider’s body. 

Where traditional anti-doping testing provides 
a glimpse into a brief moment in time, and can 
thus be fooled by the carefully timed application 
of clandestine doping practices, the bio-passport 
operates on an infinite time scale. It looks not at 
a single test result, but at a rider’s “passport” as 
a whole. 

As a UCI spokesperson explained, “From a se- 
ries of tests, a hematological profile of the rider is 
built up that allows each sample to be compared 
with the rider’s own individual 'normal’ hemato- 
logical levels. This profile is built up throughout 
the rider’s entire career. Any significant varia- 
tions can then be assessed for possible blood ma- 
nipulations.” 

This information is used in two different 
ways. The first is targeting — if a rider’s data 
show unusual patterns, that rider can be tar- 
geted with additional in- and out-of competition 
testing. The second use is more aggressive, and 
controversial: wielding the biological passport as 
a non-analytical positive that can serve to ban a 
rider without any single positive test. 

It is this second use that has been aimed at 
Kreuziger. 

“It’s basically a regression model using sta- 
tistical data modeling. You get to a point where 
the statistical likelihood that certain physiologi- 
cal values would be present in that blood sample 
[naturally] are so low that a group of ii experts 
chooses to say 'We’re going to go after this just 
on the merit of the hematological changes, even 
though we don’t have a positive EPO test,” said 
Jonathan Vaughters, general manager of the 
Cannondale-Garmin team. 

Riders can now be targeted for additional test- 
ing, even suspended and banned, based on trend 
lines. The movement of key physiological mark- 
ers across time, and that movement in relation to 
our understanding of the human body’s reaction 
various stimuli, can now bust a doper. 

As of January 2014, urine testing has been 


added to the bio-passport’s quiver. Steroidal lev- 
els measured via urine samples can now be com- 
pared over time, establishing a rider’s normal 
hormone and steroidal levels and watching for 
changes to those levels. 

In the first eight months of 2014, 9,949 in- 
and out-of-competition tests were performed 
by Cycling Anti-Doping Foundation (CADE) 
on behalf of the UCI, 82 percent of which were 
conducted on road racers. That’s 8,148 tests on 
professional road cyclists. In 2013, there were 
14,459 carried out, 4,866 of which were for 

the bio-passport. The total budget of the program 
is about 6.3 million Swiss francs per year, funded 
by teams, organizers, the UCI, and riders. 

As of January, five riders are currently serv- 
ing suspensions for non-analytical biologi- 
cal passport violations, including 2012 Tour 
of Britain winner Jonathan Tiernan-Locke. 
Others who have been brought down by the 
bio-passport, without having tested positive, 
include 2009 Tour de France KOM winner 
Franco Pellizotti and Russian Denis Men- 
chov, who was already retired when he was 
stripped, retroactively, of his second-place 
finish at the 2010 Tour de France, but was al- 
lowed to keep his 2009 Giro d’ Italia victory. 

The number of riders serving suspensions 
due to passport-enabled targeting, and subse- 
quent positive doping tests, is unknown. 

KREUZIGER’S CASE 

“I’ve never tested positive.” 

It’s a line we’ve heard before, and one Kreuz- 
iger trotted out once again in a blog post last fall. 
He’s repeated some form of it since his passport 
was flagged, and he was handed a ban by the 
UCI, in August. 

For years, the phrase has been a cynical truth 
floating among a sea of lies. Cycling is full of dop- 
ers who have never tested positive, and have been 
more than happy to say so. But in the world of the 
bio-passport, the lack of a positive test takes on 
particular significance. 

Kreuziger is challenging a fundamental tenet 
of the biological passport: that doping can be 
spotted with certainty based on changes to blood 
and urine markers, and dopers can be convicted 
based on this information. He is challenging the 
UCI and WADA in their assertion that the results 
of the biological passport, and any suspensions 


or bans that come from it, are fair. 

Kreuziger’s profile showed hematocrit spikes 
when that figure should have been falling, as 
fatigue set in at the end of a grand tour. His re- 
ticulocytes, immature red blood cells, remain 
suspiciously high during periods of racing. Both 
markers, among others, suggest that Kreuziger 
was manipulating his blood in some way. 

His defense is based upon the contention that 
some of his test samples were improperly han- 
dled, and upon his claim that he has a longstand- 
ing thyroid problem, which he says contributed 
to passport values that fall outside the normal 
realm. Specifically, he claims that it was treat- 
ment for hypothyroidism that caused his reticu- 
locyte levels to rise from low back to normal. 

It is possible for hypothyroidism to affect bio- 
passport parameters, said Michael Puchowicz, 
a sports medicine physician at Arizona State 
University, but the condition does not appear to 
be a plausible explanation for Kreuziger’s own 
passport. 

“In severe cases of untreated hypothyroidism, 
as in the study cited by Kreuziger’s defense, retic- 
ulocyte suppression has also been documented,” 
Puchowicz told Velo. “The same study demon- 
strated the correction of the reticulocyte count 
upon treatment of the hypothyroidism. In Kreuz- 
iger’s case, however, the issue is not that his re- 
ticulocyte count was suppressed and suddenly 
corrected. Instead, his issue is that it was normal 
and unexpectedly elevated and stayed elevated 
for several months. So the data in the study does 
not offer a plausible explanation of Kreuziger’s 
reticulocyte abnormalities.” 

Kreuziger’s own experts, of course, disagree. 

That is why Kreuziger’s case so perfectly high- 
lights the complexity at hand. Taking samples is 
complex; transporting and storing them is com- 
plex; analyzing them is complex. There is further 
complexity, and some measure of uncertainty, in 
the long-term statistical analysis that makes the 
passport powerful. A successful conviction lies at 
the end of a long string of complicated interac- 
tions and assessments, through which the UCI 
must tread perfectly lest an innocent rider be 
banned, or a guilty one let off 

A positive test is final. A rider can argue con- 
tamination, or accidental ingestion, but in the 
end anti-doping authorities can still hold up lab 
results that prove, without any real doubt, the 
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presence of an illegal substance. 

A non-analytical doping ban can never hold 
the same measure of certainty. It can never be 
left unquestioned. 

TIME 

Time, the ultimate source of the passport’s pow- 
er, is also a potential source of inequity. 

Kreuziger’s bio-passport timeline dates back 
to 2007. He was riding for a previous team, As- 
tana, during the years in which the UCI claims 
telltale signs of blood manipulation occurred. 
Red flags surround tests from March to August 
2011, and from April to the end of May 2012. 

Unbeknownst to his new bosses at Tinkoff- 
Saxo, Kreuziger’s passport had already been 
flagged before he made the move from As- 
tana; the Czech rider signed for Tinkoff-Saxo 
in 2013. 

Kreuziger was informed of irregularities in 
his passport around August 2013, two years after 
the first suspicious values appeared. Those two 
years are a key element to Kreuziger’s case. The 
irregularities discovered from 2011 and 2012 only 
became truly suspicious after a series of more 
normal values presented themselves in 2013. He 
was given three months to provide a medical ex- 
planation for the suspicious blood values. 

In the spring of 2014, the UCI notified the 
Czech rider that his initial explanation was not 
suitable; another round of testimony ensued and 
Kreuziger sought, once again, to clear his name. 
Finally, in June 2014, the UCI notified Kreuziger 
that his second defense had not been accepted, 
and that it would open doping proceedings. 

Tinkoff sidelined him for the Tour de 
France to avoid controversy, but he was not yet 
formally banned. A formal ban was handed 
down in July 2014 — more than three years af- 
ter the UCI claims Kreuziger’s blood showed 
signs of manipulation. 


The team was not pleased. The alleged doping 
offenses had occurred on a previous team, but it 
was now bearing the consequences. 

Team owner Oleg Tinkov took to Twitter. 
“We’ll sue #UCI for non-disclosure that @ 
Roman86_K had bio passport violations in 
09/10 when we signed him in 2012,” he tweet- 
ed. “They knew, and hide this? I lost millions 
of euro for not knowing this issue once the 
contract was cleared by UCI. Now, they have 
to pay us big bucks for this.” 

As of today, the UCI has not paid “big bucks 
for this.” But Tinkov has a point. The biological 
passport is an inherently sluggish anti-doping 
measure, requiring years of data to function 
properly. But riders swap teams regularly, fre- 
quently signing one-year contracts, bouncing 
across the pro field throughout their careers. 
Should a rider’s new team be responsible for his 
actions on an old one? 

“Their sponsors are getting a lot of reputa- 
tional damage. Because when you put a photo 
up on VeloNews.com or whatever, it’s Kreuz- 
iger in a Tinkoff uniform. There’s a reputa- 
tion damage occurring over and over and over 
again,” Vaughters said. 

In an effort to avoid such reputational dam- 
age, many teams, like Cannondale-Garmin, vet 
a rider’s passport information with their own ex- 
perts prior to signing a new rider. But there can 
be disagreement, even among experts. Kreuz- 
iger’s own set of experts, who have cleared him 
of wrongdoing, are proof of that. 

To Tinkov’s point, the UCI can’t warn future 
teams of a rider’s potential involvement in a 
doping investigation until that rider is formally 
charged. The UCI is forced to hold information 
on ongoing investigations close to its chest by 
its own rules. Making such information public 
would be a death sentence to the career of a rider 
who may still ultimately be cleared. 


But that doesn’t solve the problem for teams. 

“There’s been nothing proven against Kreuz- 
iger. Do they still have to pay his whole paycheck? 
Absolutely they do... they have no right not to pay 
him whatsoever, as mandated by the UCI, who 
are suspending him as a result of something he 
potentially — maybe, maybe not — did on a previ- 
ous team,” Vaughters said. 

INTO THE FUTURE 

As of January 1, 2015, cycling’s anti-doping pen- 
alties will be handed down by an independent 
and international tribunal instead of national 
federations. The seemingly obvious decision is 
designed to erase doubts caused by nationalism, 
such as the instance in which the Spanish federa- 
tion pardoned Alberto Contador in 2011, though 
that was ultimately overturned when the UCI 
and WADA appealed to CAS. 

The Czech cycling federation recently cleared 
Kreuziger of his biological passport irregulari- 
ties. He was, technically, free to ride as this sto- 
ry went to press, scheduled to start the Tour of 
Oman. 

The UCI appealed that decision to CAS, in 
Switzerland, the highest sporting court available. 

The case exists only because Kreuziger’s na- 
tional federation believes he is innocent, while 
the UCI does not. 

CAS has ruled in favor of the biological 
passport in the past, most recently in the case 
of Tier nan- Locke, who briefly rode for Team 
Sky before being banned for passport irregu- 
larities stemming from his time in the Pro 
Continental ranks. 

That is no guarantee that the court will rule 
for the passport again. A decision for Kreuziger 
would cast legal doubt on the entire passport pro- 
cess, on the validity of non-analytical sanctions, 
and would open the UCI to appeals from other 
riders who have been banned by the passport sys- 
tem, such as Menchov and Pellizotti. 

The passport is not perfect. It will never live 
undisputed. But its power to target, and to ban 
— its power to scare dopers into lower doses 
and deter clean riders from ever turning to 
the needle — should not be underestimated. 
It’s worth protecting. 

Ask young, and presumably clean, pro rid- 
ers what they think of the biological passport 
and the approval is unanimous. They’ll whine 
about frequent tests, about being woken up 
early, about testers from USADA and the UCI 
failing to communicate, about feeling like a 
pincushion or a vampire victim. But they al- 
ways flnish off with a variation on the same 
line: “It’s not perfect, but it’s still the best 
thing we have.” 

Sometimes, perfection is the enemy of 
done. The biological passport isn’t a faultless 
tool, but it’s the strongest one that the sport of 
cycling currently wields. But should the bio- 
passport be overturned, it could be a slippery 
slope back into darkness. 
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PASSPORT 



T he biological passport is an attempt 
to identify “suspect constellations of 
biological markers” that cannot be 
caused or explained by other means than dop- 
ing. It applies most directly to markers of the 
hematological system, but extends to endocri- 
nology as well. The foundation of the system 
is that it is possible to detect the effects of 
doping without ever having to find the drug. 
There can be no smoking gun. 

To understand how the bio -passport works as 
an anti-doping tool, we need to begin with the 
physiology of blood. 

Key to interpreting the biological passport 
is understanding the interaction of reticulo- 
cytes (immature red blood cells) and hemo- 
globin, which are combined statistically to 
produce what is known as an off-score. He- 
moglobin, which picks up oxygen in the lungs 
and delivers it to tissues, is carried by reticu- 
locytes. They last as immature cells for about 
one day, which means that at any moment a 
certain percentage of your blood cells are re- 
ticulocytes, and the rest are mature red blood 
cells. This percentage is important. Both 
blood doping (the removal and re-infusion of 
red blood cells) and the use of EPO increase 
the oxygen-carrying capacity of the blood in 


order to improve performance, and their use 
is a main target of the biological passport. 

The data below (from a study conducted in 
2011) come from a subject known to be blood 
doping — researchers withdrew 500 milliliters 
(shown by the red arrows) and re-infused 280ml 
of red blood cells (blue arrows) at various points 
during a simulated 42 -week cycling season. 

A “normal” reticulocyte percentage sits be- 
tween 0.5 and 1.5 percent, but it can naturally lie 
outside this range. Still, the absolute level by itself 
tells us nothing about doping — Figure 1 below 
shows this, because not once did this subject’s 
reticulocyte percentage rise above 1.5 percent, yet 
he was blood doping for almost a year. 

After a withdrawal (red arrows), the percent- 
age of reticulocytes generally goes up. This hap- 
pens because the body responds to the sudden 
loss of red blood cell content by stimulating more 
red blood formation. This yields more new blood 
cells as a percentage of the total cell number. In 
essence, this is the whole point of doping, be- 
cause when you re-infuse that blood later, you get 
a double-benefit. 

Conversely, the re-infusion of blood (blue ar- 
rows) causes a drop in reticulocytes, because the 
cells that are being re-infused are “older” (sitting 
in the refrigerator), so the new blood, post infu- 
sion, has more red blood cells, but fewer of them 
are immature. 

The opposite is true for hemoglobin (Hb). 
Here, the withdrawal of blood results in a drop in 
Hb concentration, while the re-infusion of blood 
increases Hb levels acutely. 

THE DFF-SCDRE 

The level of reticulocytes and hemoglobin, which 
are affected by blood doping and EPO use (since 
EPO will stimulate red blood cell formation, 
therefore increasing reticulocyte percentage), 
provide “flags” for measurement. They are used 
to calculate the off-score, a ratio of hemoglobin 
to reticulocytes. For the nerds out there, the for- 
mula is Hb X 10 - 60 X (square root of the reticu- 
locyte percentage). 

The off score (Figure 2) is useful because it 
can detect both the withdrawal of blood (charac- 
terized by a rise in reticulocytes and a fall in Hb), 


as well as the re-infusion of blood (reticulocytes 
fall and Hb concentration rises). 

As is the case with reticulocytes, there is a nor- 
mal, or undoped, range in off-scores. However, 
because of differences between individuals, nat- 
ural variation, and probabilities, it’s not appropri- 
ate to set an upper limit and simply use it to ban 
those athletes who crest that limit. This is where 
probability comes in. Enforcing bio-passport in- 
fractions to ban dopers are based on a 99.9 per- 
cent chance that those measured values do not 
occur in an undoped athlete. 

FALSE POSITIVES 

In order for the bio-passport to stand up to foren- 
sic and legal scrutiny, the risk of false positives 
must be managed, so that a cyclist who is not 
doping does not have their blood values flagged 
as suspicious. 

Every rider is measured throughout the sea- 
son; his values set a baseline level. Thus, a rider’s 
values developed over time should not resemble 
a mountain range with peaks and valleys. What’s 
crucial is that each rider’s values set a range of 
probabilities for what a subsequent reading 
should be — the athlete is his own reference. 

The key legal ramification is that, because 
of biological variation that is not due to doping 
(pathologies, for example) or because of inherent 
analytical errors, there are multiple layers of se- 
curity built into the system. 

The probability limit of 99.9 percent is estab- 
lished, meaning that the chance of finding a sus- 
picious result in someone who is not doping is 1 
in 1000 samples. 

An expert panel reviews the results from the 
ABP (Athlete’s Biological Passport) software, and 
they will only initiate further discussion if mul- 
tiple variables are over the limit. Once initiated, 
no case is opened until the expert panel requests 
an explanation from the athlete. If this is still 
deemed inadequate by the panel, then they go to 
an official enquiry. At this stage, a disciplinary 
procedure against the athlete could be initiated 
based on the presumption that a prohibited sub- 
stance or method had been used. 

This is where Kreuziger currently finds 
himself 1 ^ — CHRIS CASE 
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Should mountain-bike 
trails be manicured for 
the masses, or au natural? 

BY SPENCER POWLISON 



I t used to be a feat to climb, and a fright to 
descend, that one trail. It might have been 
in your local greenbelt, or on a nearby swath 
of U.S. Forest Service land. 

But now, it isn’t the same. 

Bike technology has made it easier to ride 
technical trails — a lot has changed since you 
first tried that trail on an aluminum hard- 
tail with V-bralces. But the trail has likely 
changed, too. 

Many heavily trafficked, easily accessed sec- 
tions of singletrack have gone from steep, rough, 
and rocky to smooth paths with berms and 
gentle rollers — often the result of the work of a 
mini-bulldozer. 

Some describe the act of eliminating natural 
obstacles as “trail sanitizing.” 

In 2012, pro rider Mark Weir told Velo that 
trail conditions, and issues such as drainage, 
must be weighed against those who push the en- 
velope, constantly seeking technical, challeng- 
ing terrain. 

“Hopefully, in the future we figure out a way 
to build trails with a better experience,” Weir 
said. “If they keep on doing standardized trails, 
people are going to get bored and go off-trail.” 

Is it right to think that trails should be left 
alone, in their natural state? What of the inter- 
mediate-level riders who now enjoy what used to 
be a harrowing field of rubble? Perhaps the re- 
sult was unavoidable, inevitable, all along. 

“If you’re in a front-country situation and 
you’re trying to provide a lot of people with acces- 
sible recreation,” said International Mountain 
Bicycling Association (IMBA) communications 
director Mark Eller, “you can’t focus on only 
one sliver of a demographic. You can’t focus on 
a small number of people. Asking to bring that 
[technical riding] experience to right where you 
live, that’s a tougher sell.” 


To be sustainable, trails need to average no 
more than a lo -percent gradient, according to 
IMBA. For reference, the Mur de Huy, the fin- 
ishing climb of the spring classic La Fleche Wal- 
lonne, averages 9.3 percent. 

“I come from a place in Marin [California] 
where mountain bikers can’t be going downhill 
anything steeper than five percent or seven per- 
cent or something,” Weir said. “That’s not the 
answer. That might be the answer for the earth, 
but it’s not the answer for people who are not go- 
ing to listen to the rules eventually.” 

Eller explains that most land agencies 
— whether they are federal, state, or local 
government entities — have to periodically 
review the state of their trails. And that can 
mean maintenance if, for instance, last year’s 
flood turned that fun downhill section into a 
creek bed (that might now be an even more 
fun downhill, for some). 

And, as is often the case with government, 
funding for such projects can be in short sup- 
ply. “They increasingly rely on non- government 
organizations to help with that maintenance,” 
Eller said. “If they’re going to ask for help, 
they’re going to be open to input about how it 
will be done.” 

It is, however, rarely so simple. In Velo’s 
hometown of Boulder, Colorado, one of the best 
examples of what some might categorize as trail 
sanitizing has taken place on the trail nearest 
to town, leading up to the popular Betasso Pre- 
serve, a county park. The Betasso Link trail used 
to be a brutally steep, loose, and wild strip of 
dirt, blasting down 434 vertical feet in less than 
a mile. Now, it follows the same track, but in a 
more meandering, gentler manner, groomed 
and often quite smooth. 

“[The county] has the right to basically bring 
in a dozer and just add material and doze it all 


over and turn it back into a road,” said Mike 
Rutter, trails volunteer coordinator for Boulder 
County Parks & Open Space and the man be- 
hind most of the maintenance. 

The 90,000 riders who pound the trail on an 
annual basis — according to Rutter’s conserva- 
tive estimate — succeeded in exposing a water 
pipe. “[Boulder County] has the right to come in 
and protect their pipe,” Rutter said. 

Essentially, the trail was being loved to 
death — or, to the point that it would be closed 
for good. Over the course of the last four years, 
Rutter estimates that he’s spent six months of 
time, approximately 900 hours, working to 
keep it open. 

“The outright closure of a trail is less com- 
mon,” Eller said of under-maintained trails. But 
at the same time, neglect is not the best way to 
achieve long-term riding options. 

“Mountain bikers can’t count on [neglect]. No, 
you’re going to be among other people that de- 
mand their parks and [recreation] departments 
to do good things with their trails. What you’re 
going to have to do is create an expert-level trail 
that is designed and maintained.” 

Eller admitted that with more trail users vy- 
ing for the same slivers of land, often the true 
backcountry settings are the best places to find 
rough, old-school trail. 

“It’s ironic, but it’s true. Maybe the best thing 
you can do if you want to have access to a lot of 
super-rowdy trails is move to the poorest com- 
munity you can find with the [lowest] trail main- 
tenance budget, and have at it,” he said. 

Whether you cheer the growing number of 
purpose-built tracks, sometimes termed “flow 
trails,” or you rue the loss of raw natural terrain, 
now transformed into a spaghetti bowl of same- 
ness, one thing is true — change is coming. In 
fact, for many places, it’s well underway. 1^ 
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OPPOSING PHILOSOPHIES: POLARIZES VS. SWEET SPOT 




ZDNE1 


ZONE 2 


ZONES 


THE POLARIZED 
APPROACH 

focuses most of 
a rider’s time on 
zones 1 and 3. 
With THE SWEET- 
SPOT APPROACH. 

where a rider 
spends the bulk of 
their time varies 
with the time of 
year, but Overton 
considers zone 2 
the “most bang 
for the buck.” 


TRAINING INTENSITY (KV02 MAX) 

Two schools of thought are on opposite 

ends of the training spectrum by Trevor Connor 


Seiler, a proponent of polarized training, spent 
decades researching elite endurance athletes. 
He found that as athletes hit the highest levels 
— WorldTour and Olympic level — this 80-20 
distribution emerged. 


WHY POLARIZE? 

Zone 3 work is hard. But you have to do it. 

Kohler feels it’s more manageable mentally if 
you know there’s an end in sight. “Once you’re 
done, you’re done, and you get to go easy,” he 
said. Not only does an easy day or two after inter- 
vals help the adaptation process, Kohler felt that 
knowing they will get to go easy encourages his 
athletes to give everything during zone 3 work. 

On the flip side, Kohler felt that too much 
zone 2 work, which isn’t truly base or high 
intensity, can lead to overtraining. 

Finally, Seiler believes that champions 
naturally gravitate toward what works best, and 
the champion athletes he studied utilized a 
polarized training method. In fact, his research 
showed that the performance level of endur- 
ance athletes was directly related to how much 
time they spent in zone 1. Champion endurance 
athletes loved zone 1. 


M any years ago I was talking with a physi- 
ologist about how, in the 1890s, rowing 
coaches didn’t allow their athletes to drink 
water. The science of the time said it hurt their 
performance. We had a good laugh, but we both 
understood the bigger point. In 100 years, physi- 
ologists will probably joke about things we think 
of as good science now. He looked at me and sug- 
gested, “Do you want to be a great physiologist? 
Go see what the top coaches are doing and be the 
one to prove that their techniques work. They are 
always 15 years ahead of the research.” 

In the last decade, two popular and nearly op- 
posite approaches to training have emerged in the 
coaching world. They are commonly referred to 
as polarized and sweet-spot training. Top cycling 
coaches have landed on both sides of this fence. 
But the science is still catching up. 

To understand these approaches, we need to 
start with a new and interesting way of looking 
at our zones. 

Training zones are a common part of cycling 
lingo. Most models have five or six zones, but re- 
cently, Dr. Stephen Seiler from Norway proposed 
a three-zone model based purely on our lactate 
thresholds. 

That’s right, we have two thresholds. 

We all know the second one, also called our 


anaerobic threshold, which sits around 85 to 90 
percent of our max. It is our highest sustainable 
power. But there is another threshold, called the 
aerobic threshold. It is the point where we start ac- 
cumulating lactate in our blood. It lies around 70 
to 75 percent of maximum. 

Seiler defined zone 1 as work below the aerobic 
threshold. It is conversational-paced riding. Zone 
2 sits between the first and second thresholds 
where we accumulate substantial lactate, but are 
still able to clear it. Finally, those short, hard ef 
forts where our lactate levels start skyrocketing 
are within zone 3. 

Polarized training says we should do the bulk 
of our training in zones 1 and 3 with very little 
time in zone 2. The sweet-spot approach says that 
zone 2 is where we get our greatest gains. 

So the question remains: Are you polar or 
sweet? Let’s take a brief look at both approach- 
es and then you can decide. 

THE POLARIZED APPROACH 

Ryan Kohler, head coach at the Boulder Center for 
Sports Medicine, uses a polarized model with his 
athletes. About 80 percent of their training time 
is spent in zone 1 and 20 percent in zone 3. They 
do very little work in zone 2. 


FINDING YOUR SWEET SPOT 

The term “sweet-spot training” was coined by 
Frank Overton, the owner of FasCat Coach- 
ing, in 2005 when he and Dr. Andy Coggan 
were working on a way to measure training 
stress. 

Coggan, a well-respected physiologist, 
made a chart of the physiological gains from 
training in various zones. He found that the 
greatest gains were in those segments that he 
considered high zone 2 to low zone 4 (Cog- 
gan’s method includes seven zones). It is a 
range that matches Seiler’s zone 2 . 

WHY RE SWEET? 

Overton was quick to repeat the adage, “Who 
has time for zone 1?” Long, slow rides are fine 
for pros, but for the athlete who only has 10 
hours or less each week, Overton feels that 
sweet-spot training will give them infinitely 
more fitness. 

Sweet-spot work may also be race specific 
since the bulk of race time falls into zone 2 . 
Many top pros talk about “getting their legs 
under them” by doing early season races. 
Overton posits that those races are sweet spot 
training. 
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POLARIZING YOUR SEASON 

While a proper polarized program is highly individual- 
ized, with careful periodization, Kohler offers some ba- 
sic suggestions for polarizing your training. 

“The basic idea is that when it’s time to ride hard, 
you go hard, above lactate threshold, above race 
pace,” Kohler said. “When it’s time to go easy, you 
truly go easy.” 

ZONE 1 MONSTER During the base season, 

zone 1 dominates. It amounts to anywhere from 
one- to five-hour rides, depending on the person, 
at a conversational or recovery pace. It can be at 
the higher end of zone i during the season. 

WINTER; JUST BE A LITTLE POLAR 

While Kohler felt that “anaerobic capacity work 
complements zone i work,” the base period is 
not the time for big, fatiguing zone 3 intervals. 
He recommended keeping it short — just five to 
10 minutes of total work time. Sprints or 20- to 
30 -second intervals work well. For example, ride 
easy for an hour, then toward the end of your 
ride, do four or five sprints. 

RAMP IT ALL UP The biggest change as a rider 

moves into the season is the volume of zone 
3 work. Kohler’s athletes start accumulating 
up to 20 or 30 minutes of race-specific high 
intensity work. This can be multiple sets of 
Tabata-style intervals, or four- to five-minute 
intervals above threshold. But Kohler pointed 
out that his riders will also “increase their 
zone 1 work for that recovery and regenerative 
process.” 

SOME WIGGLE ROOM Kohler does encourage 

some zone 2 work, such as training races, as his 
athletes approach the season, but it’s less than 
with the sweet spot approach. 

DANGERS OF BEING POLAR 

Getting that high intensity effort is the biggest con- 
cern for Kohler. If you’re doing zone 3 work and 
you’re not praying to every ancient deity you learned 
about in high school to make it stop, you’re not going 
hard enough. “Then I don’t see the use of continuing 
to hammer away,” Kohler said. 

Another potential danger is doing too much zone 
3 work. 

Seiler’s research showed that more than two 
zone 3 workouts per week not only failed to produce 
additional gains, but also increased the risk of 
overreaching. 

It’s important to remember that the 20 percent of 
time in zone 3 isn’t just the time your heart rate or 
power was in the zone. If you go out and do a hard 
set of intervals, the entire workout — intervals and 
rest — count towards that 20 percent. 


SWEETEN THE SEASON 

Overton feels the magic of sweet-spot training is in the 
balance of intensity and volume. “It elicits more adapta- 
tions than tempo work and less than threshold work,” 
Overton said. “But the physiological strain from the 
workout is not that great, so you’re able to repeat the 
training over and over.” 

Overton originally based sweet-spot training on the 
anecdotal success of his athletes, but he did theorize that 
sweet-spot training highly stimulates our lactate clear- 
ance systems, and by doing that, “you’re going to be able 
to transport more lactate.” 

Recent studies have shown a high correlation be- 
tween our ability to clear lactate and performance. 

In 2013, George Brooks and his team at the University 
of Galifornia found that our peak metabolic clearance 
rate of lactate wasn’t at threshold but 10 percent below — 
smack dab in the middle of our sweet spot. 

Sweet-spot training relies on a scientifically designed 
program using the principles of periodization and recov- 
ery, Overton said. But here are a few key points to help 
you understand the methodology, and get you started. 

FIND YOUR SWEET SPOT Overton prescribes 

sweet-spot training at 83 to 97 percent of an athlete’s 
functional (60 minute) threshold power — or 88 to 
97 percent of threshold heart rate. 

SO MANY SWEETS TO CHOOSE FROM 

One of the great things about sweet-spot workouts, 
according to Overton, is that they include a lot of dif 
ferent training scenarios, including training races, 
motor-pacing, fartleks, and group rides where riders 
are asked to take a lot of pulls. Eight- to 60 -minute 
intervals right in the middle of the sweet spot zone 
also work. 

RAMPING UP THE BASE Overton relies heavily 

on sweet-spot training in the off-season. He’ll usu- 
ally start the preseason with an easy block of zone 1 
work, but two months out the athletes are doing two 
or three sweet-spot workouts per week to increase 
their training load. 

THE SEASON IS LESS SWEET Training dur- 
ing the season is all about race-specific zone 3 ef- 
forts. “Once the race season starts, there’s very little 
sweet-spot training,” Overton said. “You’re just fo- 
cusing on recovery and intensity.” 

ZONE 2 DANGERS 

“It shouldn’t be just go hard all the time, sweet spot ev- 
eryday,” Overton said. Riders still need to do their hard, 
zone 3 workouts during the season. He also warned that 
athletes need plenty of zone 1 work for recovery. 

Overton cautioned that our 20 -minute peak power is 
not the same as our functional-threshold power, which is 
based on a 60-minute effort. Athletes who do sweet-spot 
training based on their 20 -minute power will go too hard. 


IT’S ALL RELATIVE... 
AND ABSOLUTE 

Kohler and Overton have seen 
success from beginners to pros 
with both polarized and sweet- 
spot training. And like any good 
coach, they use tools from both 
approaches. 

When Kohler coaches 
athletes with very limited time, 
who can’t do zone 3 work hard 
enough, orwho need additional 
training stress, he’s quick to 
add sweet-spot training to their 
routine. 

Likewise, Overton doesn’t 
feel a training plan is effective 
without zone 1 recovery rides 
and zone 3 intervals during the 
season. 

Where they agree is that, 
during the season, training 
should be focused on race- 
specific efforts such as two- to 
four-minute VO 2 intervals to 
prepare fora critical short 
climb, 20-minute thresholds for 
a target time trial, and a lot of 
anaerobic work — 30 to 60 sec- 
onds for crits — Overton said. 

Finally, it’s important to re- 
member that Seiler’s three- 
zone model is relative. We 
all want to kill that pro who 
shows up to the local training 
race and chats away while our 
eyes are popping out. But he’s 
still doing 250 watts just like 
us. His body is still demand- 
ing a lot of oxygen. It’s just 
zone 1 for him. 

Put anotherway, in absolute 
terms, a zone 1 workout is 
actually a large training stress 
on a pro. 

This may be why Kohler 
ultimately said, “Most things 
I’ve seen so far say that both 
can work well... I think it 
depends on the level of the 
athlete.’’ 

For those higher-level 
cyclists who produce a lot of 
stress in zone 1 and race over 
80 times a year in the sweet 
spot, zone 1 training may be 
all they need. But for those of 
us new to the sport with little 
time, something a bit harder 
may be required — relatively 
speaking. 
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Not all carbon frames 
are created equal. A look 
deep inside the carbon 
in counterfeit bikes 

BY LOGAN VONBOKEL 



^ i he speed wobbles were so awful, I had to ride the brakes down the 

X entire mountain,” California rider Mike Parsons said, recount- 
ing his experience descending on what he believed to be a close replica of a 
Specialized S -Works Tarmac SL4. “I squeezed the top tube with my knees, 
locked my ankles against the crank arms, and held the handlebars with ev- 
erything I had just to make the speed wobbles manageable, still watching my 
front wheel wobble left-right.” 

Parsons, a triathlete and former motocross racer, purchased his frame 
through DHGate.com, a website with the tagline, “Buy smart. Buy direct.” 
It insinuates that what you’re purchasing comes direct from the brands that 
are listed on its website. 

But that $690 “Scott Foil Premium” frameset is not made by Scott. It’s not 
from the same mold as Scott’s Foil. The SL4 is not a real SL4. Both are fakes 
that have been reverse-engineered to be aesthetically similar pseudo-copies. 

The assumptions made by consumers seeking a low-cost Chinese- 
made copy of a frame might be laughable to people in the industry, but 
many buyers have rationalized those assumptions, until they, too, expe- 
rience a similar issue to what Parsons experienced. 

“J can't afford a real S -Works. The replicas are just as good.” 

“They're all made in the same factory in China.'' 

“It's the same mold.'' 

At Velo, we set out to ascertain how similar these counterfeit frames were 
to the authentic versions. Did they qualify as “replicas” — or deathtraps? 

As we have in every VeloLab test, we enlisted the help of Microbac Labora- 
tories. We asked them to examine Parsons’ counterfeit S-Works Tarmac SL4 
and compare it to the genuine article — a 58cm 2014 Specialized S -Works 
Tarmac SL4. 

The results are clear: The counterfeit is a poorly-executed, and 
dangerous, replica. 

THE TEST 

The counterfeit Tarmac resembles the authentic SL4. The graphics are 
close, and if we did not have the real SL4 on hand to compare, we would 
have thought the counterfeit bike had a genuine Specialized paint job. 
The counterfeit seatpost, too, closely resembled that of the real SL4. 
However, and most importantly, upon close inspection of the frames, it 
was clear they are not the same. They are not even close. 

First, the counterfeit frame did not come from the same mold as the SL4. 
If it had, the two frames would have identical geometries; they do not. No 
tube on the counterfeit frame is the same length as the real SL4. 

The weights of the two framesets — frame, fork, headset, seatpost, and 
seatpost collar — were comparable. The SL4 weighed in at 1,460 grams, 
while the counterfeit weighed in at 1,570 grams. The weight difference be- 
tween the framesets alone can be considered a wash, as the counterfeit used 
a low quality headset and seat collar — two components that could very easily 
tack on an additional 100 grams. 


UNSEEN REALITY 

Under magnification, a cross section of the top of each 
frame’s top tube (the S-Works Tarmac SL4 on the left 
and the counterfeit frame on the right) reveals distinct 
differences. From top to bottom, the SL4 has a layer of paint 
and proper base coat, while the counterfeit uses just a single 
layer of paint. The SL4 has a multitude of carbon layers, 
laid in various directions, the result of engineering to tune 
ride quality. The counterfeit frame is built using a much 
more regular pattern, a testament to Ferry’s statement that 
the counterfeiters are just “slapping things into the mold.” 
There’s no engineering beneath the aesthetics. 



The construction of the headset was particularly worrisome. The genu- 
ine SL4 uses carbon cups integrated into the frame’s head tube, while the 
counterfeit uses alloy cups bonded into the frame. Specialized, which has 
its own testing facility, tested a similar counterfeit frame and found the alloy 
headset cups would not hold up to even the most elementary of destructive 
testing. It’s a claim that Velo and Microbac can confirm; the alloy cups in our 
counterfeit frame displayed considerable play as we secured the frame to the 
testing jig. 

Microbac performed several tests. The first, and least destructive. 
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TENSION TESTING 

A universal testing machine 
was used for both the stiffness 
(compression) and tensile tests. 

An extensometer (the small device 
clipped to the middle of each 
specimen) measured strain. 



What brands are doing to prevent 
counterfeit products from 
entering the marketplace 



V elo approached numerous brands to learn how they were fighting coun- 
terfeiters. Most said that consumers should only buy from certified 
dealers. Other brands claimed to be working with outside agencies to bring 
down counterfeit listings. Multiple brands referred to taking down counter- 
feiters as “playing Whack-A-Mole” — that for every counterfeiter’s website 
that is brought down, whether it’s AliExpress.com, DHgate.com, or elsewhere, 
another two stores open. 

Specialized’s Andrew Love, head of security and investigations for the 
brand, has taken a “follow-the-money” approach. Specialized has helped fed- 
eral agencies seize hundreds of thousands of dollars of counterfeit product in 
2013. “People talk about 'Whack-A-Mole’ when it comes to removing listings. 
This is more 'mole starvation.’ If they can’t eat, they run elsewhere,” Love 
said. 

For all of its overzealous hiccups over brand protection in the past couple 
years. Specialized is a shining example in this regard. Whether they’re doing 
it to protect their own image is irrelevant; consumers benefit from not having 
to worry about counterfeit products being trafficked into the U.S. 

□ther companies are just as serious in their efforts to stop fake products 
from being sold under their brand name. “ERG [Bell-Riddell-Giro] partners with 
domestic and foreign standards bodies, and federal and state law enforcement, 
to interrupt the trafficking of counterfeit product from source countries and into 
the United States and elsewhere,” said BRG general counsel, Martin Nguyen. 
“Additionally, BRG has taken direct action against counterfeit sellers, delisting 
nearly 4,5GG counterfeit offers in the last 18 months.” 

This “stop them at the source” tactic is not utilized by every brand, and a 
quick visit to one of the Ghinese sites in question will help you understand 
which brands aren’t going on the offensive. Some brands are blatantly coun- 
terfeited, and while a Specialized Venge knockoff might appear on a site, the 
counterfeiters are not usually brazen enough to outright call it what it isn’t. 
Meanwhile, counterfeit versions of the Pinarello Dogma and Golnago G59 are 
being blatantly offered. 

If you purchase a counterfeit product, you’re usually out of luck; legitimate 
brands will not come to your rescue. Sc, be smart. If it seems too good to be 
true, it is. If you don’t want to lay down the cash for the brand new S-Works or 
the Pinarello, the counterfeit is not the next best bet. Go with an entry-level 
product, or find something lightly used. Gheck for a serial number. Do your 
research. Don’t just pay for the more expensive “high-end carbon layup” on 
DHGate.com — at least, not if you want to keep all of your teeth. 


was a system “stiffness” test. This was per- 
formed by vertically loading the frame and 
fork with 300 pounds of force at the seatpost. 
The results are measured in the amount of 
compression, or splay, that the frames dem- 
onstrated in force per inch of vertical deflec- 
tion. The results showed the counterfeit to be 
over 11 percent less stiff than the SL4. 

To some, the difference might sound neg- 
ligible; however, Steve Ferry of Microbac said, 
“I think it is a noteworthy difference.” In this 
game of high performance and marginal 


gains, 11 percent is a substantial figure. 

The next test required Microbac to cut the 
counterfeit frame and, yes, the brand-new 
SL4, into several pieces to measure the tensile 
strength of different parts of the bike. The re- 
sults of this test were even more telling. 

Each frame had sections cut out of the top 
and bottom of the top tube, as well as out of 
the top, bottom, left, and right of the down 
tube. The strength of each cutout was indi- 
vidually tested, and this is where the differ- 
ences of the frames were magnified. The 


Tarmac is engineered to ride like a high-per- 
formance bike; the counterfeit is designed to 
simply look like a Tarmac. 

The top of the down tube on the Special- 
ized is measurably stronger than the bottom, 
while on the counterfeit, the top of the down 
tube is slightly weaker than the bottom. The 
top of the Tarmac’s down tube has a modulus 
of elasticity (a measure of a material’s resis- 
tance to deformation) greater than 40 mil- 
lion psi. The counterfeit has varying elastic- 
ity between 7 million and 10 million psi, at 
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“In total, this indicates an engineered approach to tune the 
ride in the Specialized, and just a blunt force approach with the 
counterfeit. They’re just slapping stuff into the mold.” 

— Steve Ferry of Microbac Laboratories 


its ’weakest about a quarter of the modulus of 
elasticity (see chart). 

Bike manufacturers love to advertise their 
high-modulus carbon fiber frames. They of- 
ten claim to use higher-modulus carbon fiber 
than their competitors, though a frame has 
a variety of carbon fabric in it. A Tarmac’s 
highest-modulus area is the top of the down 
tube, and it is quite high. The counterfeit 
frame, despite the fact that Parsons paid for 
the “higher-end carbon,” apparently used no 
high-modulus carbon at all. 

“In total, this indicates an engineered ap- 
proach to tune the ride in the Specialized, 
and just a blunt force approach with the coun- 
terfeit,” Ferry said. “They’re just slapping 
stuff into the mold. If you look at thickness, 
yield strength, and modulus, the Specialized 
is much more varied [from tube to tube as 
well as within each tube] and there is little 
difference in the counterfeit.” 


If it’s toD good to be true... 

The websites that sell the counterfeit frames 
appeal to the deal-savvy consumer. In the 
world of cycling, where exorbitant prices 
seem to become more commonplace by the 
season, the attraction is understandable. Un- 
fortunately, the repercussions can be tragic. 

“The [S-Works] frame I wanted was $3,500, 
and over there it was $700. I believed they 
were using the same molds,” Parsons said of 
the counterfeit frame he purchased. “There 
is no scenario [where] I could recommend a 
knockoff frame to anyone. They’re terrifying. 


At minimum, it will result in a terrible crash.” 

The sellers, mostly from China, seem to be 
unconcerned with the safety of their product, or 
the customers who fall for the fakes. Parsons’ 
pleas to return the frame went unanswered. 

“I think they strung me along just long 
enough so that I couldn’t get my credit card 
[bank] to cancel the transaction, but this was 
after all the headaches just to get the bike in 
my hands,” Parsons said. 

As with most things, if the price tag looks 
too good to be true, it likely is. Don’t be the 
sucker who falls for it. 
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Counterfeit products extend all 
the way to your helmet 


BiUiliHUlL 


“In 2013 we stopped over B,000 listings from 700 sellers with $13.2 
million worth of counterfeit goods. The numbers TeeT down, but the 
seriousness of what we are attacking is up. Wehe going after less 
apparel, more bikes and helmets.” 


W hen you think of counterfeit products, 
you probably think of rip-offs of de- 
signer handbags, watches, and sunglasses 
sold on the streets of major cities. Ten years 
ago, the U.S. customs department would 
seize containers full of counterfeit goods 
freshly docked at shipping ports. 

Today, the counterfeit influx is “a blizzard 
of small air parcels,” said Specialized’s head 
of brand security and investigations, Andrew 
Love. “Shipped direct. 'Seized items’ is almost a useless statistic.” 

Love’s role is to get counterfeit products off of the market. His motives are 
two fold: to protect Specialized, and to protect riders. 

“In 2013 we stopped over 6,000 listings from 700 sellers with $13.2 
million worth of counterfeit goods. The numbers Teel’ down, but the se- 
riousness of what we are attacking is up. We’re going after less apparel, 
more bikes and helmets,” Love said. 

Counterfeit helmets? Now there’s a frightening thought. Several search- 
es on different China-direct websites reveal a few counterfeit helmets pos- 
ing as brand name lids — the “Catlike Whisper” and “Giro Aeon” are the 
most popular. On AliExpress.com, a search for “Giro Aeon” — a popular 
helmet in the U.S., and a favorite around the Velo office — reveals over a 
dozen counterfeit Giro Aeon listings, in a myriad of color choices, all of 
which look very similar to the real thing. 

Specialized has conducted tests on counterfeit helmets, and their re- 
sults were nothing short of terrifying. A typical helmet is composed of a 
plastic shell and expanded polystyrene foam, with a skeleton of varying 


Andrew Love, Specialized’s head of brand security and investigations 


designs that keeps the foam’s shape and gives it support. The counterfeit 
helmets that Specialized has seen lack that internal skeleton, leaving no 
more than a plastic skin and cheap foam to protect your skull. 

Love insisted no counterfeit Specialized helmets were making their 
way into the U.S., though we were able to find a listing on AliExpress. 
com for counterfeit Specialized Prevail and Evade helmets. Love said 
that his team is constantly working with the online retailer to combat 
the issue, but it can take as many as three to seven days to have a listing 
removed. 

Part of the concern with counterfeit helmets is that a domestic buyer 
could purchase a batch of helmets and resell them on eBay or Amazon; 
consumers would likely never know the difference — until they crashed. 
When it comes to helmets, the only guaranteed way to purchase the au- 
thentic equipment is directly from the manufacturer, or from a certified 
dealer, whether it’s a website or your local bike shop. Your brain is worth 
too much to try and save $50 on a fake. 

— LOGAN VONBOKEL 



SAVE YOUR SKULL, NOT MONEY 

The genuine Giro Aeon runs for $200; 
the forged versions sold on AliExpress. 
com range in price from $45 to $70. 
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know every secret of the trade, and Bike Mechanic reveals them all — ^the special tools, the tricks, the 
roadside repairs at Roubaix and the Tour. Bike Mechanic gets you inside the action that most never see, 
while providing tuning tips and time-tested procedures that will make you a better wrench. 
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SAVE 60% 
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P A I r C C Proven, 

U M L r 1 1 Professional, 
CARBON Tested; 

R E P A I R 10 Year Warranty 


Since 2003; Over 10,000 Frannes Repaired 


Before 


After 


Contact: repairs@calfeedesign.conn 
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The Racer’s Choice 

“No More Sweat in 
My Eyes!” 

Larry T. - Cat 1 Racer 
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AT THE BACK with Dan Wuori 


Hour of power 



ometimes a guy needs a little change of 
scenery. Especially if he loves to ride. 

My community on the outskirts of 
Columbia, South Carolina, has a lot to offer 
in the v^ay of cycling, v^ith easy access to lo^v- 
traffic, rural roads, and some pretty sv^eet sin- 
gletrack. But v^hat it doesn’t offer is much in 
the v^ay of variety. Only lOO or so miles from 
the Atlantic coast and less than 300 feet above 
sea level, our local geography couples a plenti- 
ful oxygen supply v^ith all the challenge of a 
first-grade spelling test. 

It’s for this reason that I try to spice things 
up, road tripping several times a year to the 
mountains of v^estern North Carolina. It v^as 
on the last of these trips that I v^as reminded 
that cycling is rarely a controlled experiment. 

After v^eeks of “training” for a mountain- 
ous century — v^hich, in the absence of moun- 
tains, mostly entailed hill repeats v^ithin my 
recurring nightmares — I hit a pothole just 15 
miles into my ride. I managed to stay upright, 
but corrected abruptly, someho^v managing to 
break the ratchet on my right road shoe in the 


process. With 85 miles of climbing ahead and 
unable to keep my foot inside the no^v gaping 
shoe, I soon found myself in the passenger seat 
of a volunteer’s minivan headed back to my car. 
Game over. 

Cycling’s unpredictability can be thrilling. 
But it can also be a real source of frustration. I 
think of Fabian Cancellara, ^vho broke his col- 
larbone in a feed zone crash at the 2012 Tour of 
Flanders, or...v^ell, pretty much every GC con- 
tender at the 2014 Tour de France. Sometimes 
the outcome of one’s day on the bike has little 
to do with preparation and lots to do with pure, 
dumb luck. In cycling, it’s clear that the best 
man does not always win. 

This is one reason I’m so enthralled by the 
recent resurgence of cycling’s Hour Record. 
Conducted under controlled circumstances 
on a closed velodrome, the Hour is one of 
the sport’s only true tests — a relative apples- 
to -apples comparison of each rider’s ability, 
without the variability caused by weather, 
road conditions, team tactics, or the proxim- 
ity of other riders. 


It was actually concern over this “apples -to - 
apples question” that seemed to keep riders 
away from the Hour for a time, with equip- 
ment advances complicating efforts to compare 
recent efforts to those of decades past. But in 

2014, a UCI rule change put all that aside, 
opening the door for a rash of contemporary ef- 
forts in which riders may use any pursuit bike 
permitted at the time of their attempt. 

Germany’s Jens Voigt, always a savvy self- 
promoter, was the first to see opportunity in 
the UCI’s rule change. In September he be- 
came the hour’s first new record holder in 
nine years, besting prior record holder On- 
drej Sosenka by 1.41km, riding 51.11 km (204 
laps) in 60 minutes. One month later, I AM 
Cycling’s Matthias Brandle narrowly stripped 
the German of his crown. 

But it was February’s record-breaking ride 
by BMC’s Rohan Dennis that really lit my fire 
for the hour. Dennis, fresh off the overall win 
at the Tour Down Under, beat Brandle’s time 
with nearly a minute to spare, ultimately best- 
ing him by more than 600 meters with a final 
distance of 52.49km. 

And now the real race is on, with Team 
Sky’s Bradley Wiggins planning a crack at the 
Hour in June. Barring some major catastrophe, 
there’s little question that the reigning world 
time trial champion can beat Dennis’ mark. 
But Wiggins won’t be out to simply break the 
Aussie’s record. He’ll want to crush it. Place it 
out of reach. Could Wiggins top 55km per hour? 
I can’t wait to see. What the hour lacks in terms 
of visual excitement, it will more than make 
up for in drama, particularly as the sport’s big 
guns take their turns at the clock. 

We may never be able to fully compare the 
likes of Wiggins and Eddy Merckx, for example, 
any more than we can say with certainty who 
might win a boxing match between Mike Ty- 
son and Muhammad Ali in their prime. But the 
Hour Record offers us something that even the 
most exciting road races do not: an almost sci- 
entific comparison of our modern greats. The 
Hour isn’t the only contest worth watching in 

2015, but it sure will be an amazing one. 

May the best man win. 


Dan Wuori holds the Hour Record 
for profanity directed at a shoe. 
Follow him on Twitter at @dwuori. 
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Luz Ardiden. AIpe d'Huez. Empire. Mortirolo. Flagstaff. 
IVIarmolada. Hautacam. La P'andera. Galibier. Ang;rilu. La Linea. 
Navacerrada. Maybe you've experienced some of these cycling 
monuments. Perhaps they are only jagged lines the maps and 
stage profiles of your imagination. The emotion is inescapable 
- these names incite passion and memories of heroic struggles 
between the giants of cycling, impossible feats made- painfully 
real by competitors who refused to. surrender,. It's these storied 
climbs and the riders who rnade them sacred that inspired the 
newest Orca. An Orca born from corn petition and love of cycliiig, 
ready to write history on pavement everywhere. 
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BEYOND PASSION 


Our relationship with the ride goes beyond passion. 

It borders on obsession, this desire to express ourselves 
through the elegance of the machine and the beauty of the act, 


Customize your Trek at trekbikesxtone 
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